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1 three former Impreſſions of this 
Work having given very good ſatiſ- 
faction to ſeveral ingenious perſons that © 
were deſirous of ſomes Laſt ions in this 
matter, and the/Books being all fold off, 

and a fourth Impreſſion intended, I was 
 defired to take ſome more pains to view 

and corrett the Work, and ts 'add ſuch 


things as might be found wanting, to 
I have. 


make it compleat; which I hope 
done, to the ſatisfaflion of all that ſhall 
peruſe this laſt Edition, there being not 
|. . twanting in it any one material circum- 
=, . ſtance that is requiſite to a work of this 
, oo 
4 I ſuppoſe: no Man will judge, that this 
— Book is.deſigned any ways to mnfirut? thoſe; 
„„ that are profeſſed Painters, whoſe knows--. 
h  UJedge in theſe affairs muſt be ſuppoſed to 
| out-flrip. theſe fuft Rudiments of this 
their own profeſſion ; no, the chief deſign * 
of «this work, is only to inſlrut? other inge- 
nicus perſons, w þ 4 de ſirous of ſome 
- 


Boe ſides this, the Gentry that live for 
remote fr great Cities, where Painters 
#ſually- reſide, may ſometimes habe occa- 
fron to play the good Husband, in preſerv. 
ing ſuch Oxnaments of their Habuapians, 
ar art moſt expoſed o the violence of 
Rain and Wet ; there being leſs trouble 
in the preſerving, what is already made, 
than in making new : When e Gentle. 
man therefore has been at. the. Charge of. 
fittins bis Habitation with good | Doors. 
and Gates, has fenced it about. with. 
Paliſadoes, and adorned. his. Garden: 
Beds. with Borders, and erefded: Seats 
and Arbours to reſt in, and ſuch like; it 
roi be. caſie then for ſome of his Ser. 
vant o, by the Directions here given, ta 
be able to colour oer and Paint, | 7 beſe,.\ 
or any other kinds of Timber Work ins. 
Oy! Colours. N 


Le Painting of Sun-Dials, I haue been 
very particular, for this reaſon, - that 
there being many Books extant that teach 
the way of drawing Dials, and many Gen. 

 tlemen are very expert therein, but het 
few or none are able to paint their Dial 
on 4 Plain when they have drawn the 
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, 1: Sothke READER. + FR. 
| [ ..” Draught; therefore ] thought iti t 
time ill ſpent, to ſet down the ſeveral | 
material particulars relating to that wars, * | 
fl 2208 doubting but all Perſons that are 
ſl Lovers of Art, will add this piece to that ni 
Part ef tbeir Library that relates to Dial. 2 
I! ling. 1 0 . | . 1 „ . | | | 7 
I the whole Work, I have been cure. 


— 


ful to relate. only matter of Fatt, and ſet 
down ſuch Rules and Obſervations, as by 
* Experience ny ſelf hath found to be true, 
evoiding altogether things ſpeculative, on 
what is only known by hear ſoy; and 
therefore as to all the. particulars of it, 
te Reader may rely upon them as true 
and certain; the ſtile Feonfeſs is mecha- 
if ck and plain, but I conſider that 
Diſcouſes of this nature require not Elo- 
. pou to perſwade; Knowledge being , 
lf.” beſt communicated by clear and ſignificant 
\ Expreffions; and in this I have done my 
it, endeavour; and for the reſt, if any ſhall © 
ae exception, I haue this only io ſay, , 
Ii + That ny aim in it bas been more for 16 | 
Profit and Pleaſure of others, than my 
own Advantage. | „ 
All that I ſhall add is, that ſince this 
|, Treatiſe hath found ſo good Acceptance, I 
4, * guild proceed to publiſh a Work of another 
[78 85 Nature, 
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to almoſt every Circumſtance of human 


Julneſs, Care, and Plainneſs, that each 


own Affairs, that while we ſtrive to excel 
others in Knowledge, we fall not ſhort 


of all Science of this kind tends chiefly to 

adas Vertue to his Knowledge, adds to 

Glories of the next World, 
Firewel, 


Vo 


Nature, containing a great number of par I 5 1 2 
ticulars, of great uſe and advantage o 
moſt fort Ss of P cople, and ſuch as relate 
Life; all related with the greateſt Faith- ' 
Particular is capable M: in the mean _ 
time, let is all be careful ſo far in our © 
of aVertuous and a good Life : the end 


a temporal Satisfaclion; but he that alſo | 
the Felicities of this Life the Foys and 
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Muller for grinding of Colours 
ä the Stone muſt be a hard Rance, 
Marble, or Tome other of a cloſe grain, 
not ſpongy or full of ſmall Pores; for if 
*| - the grain of the Stone be not cloſe, but 
g bollow and ſpungy, the Colours that are 
'| fu ground on it, cannot fo. well be 
I "Hh B E 


4 


.F 
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| "The Art of Painting; ! 
| San off, but that ſome part will Kin 
remain in theſe” hollow Pöres of the 
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Stone, which witt - beauty and” 

5 luſtre of thoſe other Colours that are 

. ground after it: this Stone for grinding 

1 ought to ut a and halſ ſquare, 

and fo thick, that i weighy may be 41] 

1 ſufficient to keep it faft and ſteady; and 1 

5 not apt to be moved when Coroury are , + 
1H grinding on it. 1 

| 2. The Muller'is"a pghbleyStane, 

S the fotm/ of an Egg, the bigger Eng 

1 which is to be broken off, and with . 

uh ſharp Sand or Emery, i muft᷑ be groe! 

1 5 and flat on Cangach hard flar 1 

1 Stone; A - Eg d — 4 muſt be well 

 royndeq. aft, that the urs may th 

1 better {lide under 17 WH mY x al 

1 round: this Stone ought. 988 bout i 1 

Ip Inches Diameter, or tet dt moſt, on the 


flat end, and about five Inches hi 1 hat 
1 ſo you mar command it the t Me eq 
* in "hs time of grinding! 3 
For want of griing) ll Win 

is 2 Stone of a haſſe Coloift; fende e Fn 
a m umber of / Kernels as it were in'thg! 
dicke of ic) vgn may make uſe of uh 
kind of Hard Mirhle, eitker white er 


4 black; ſome F have know to uſe a Slate; 
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thick; edel Kkina"of States 5 
e E ver Well. 
nen A good ſhap't' 
is wanting, it 
eg Stone, 1 cell 455 11 15 oo 
Bick duft mixt rb ether) in to a bo iece of 
Wood of 2 fir tha t ele it by, has 
performed the 958 28 xc well 48 f the beſt We 
Muller din th the den, be 
theſe Hogs a Voider, wah _— 
'Latitho ; Hed, 4 
thre& Inches one wa) 252 t 1585 
ther”; this Voider | S kb delt rhe CB. 
lours from the Stone wheri ground, and 
d to keep them togethet ih t | tithe 
of finding W 5 it Ipte Sh much. 
Fot Want of this, à ſmoct 5 
1 05 the; an cue. 1 1 and 
an 1 even 91 bai * 


ea Pans mu 

a, either 118 or Tina, 7 et 
5 , according. 
16ur$t6 be going, into 0 1 
ſtill ko Be” Par 5 vou grind bt bh 
have ground ſo wich eidür 'of 
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Jen detign 4 25 bir, | 


bed, and when I ha opened 


mixt with a little freſh Oyl, as if they 
had been but very lately ground, though 


ah 28 may de 


& . ; NAA 1 0 5 1 
But in Cale you deſig i to grind 4 one. 
dme ſo much gf each Colour as ma 


ſufficient to ſerve your occaſions a ng 
time together, as 
you have ground of each ſo much as you. 
think fit, let them be put up and, tyed 
cloſe in Ox Bladders, or in the he Bladd 
of Hogs or Sheep, according as your 
9 4 7 ate; this will preſerve them 
m drying or {polling 2 long time * 
gether. 5 56M 
1 remember I had 21 cart of Cl ours, 


given me in the Year 1255 by a Neat 


ring Yeomen, that were, as he ſaid, 


left at his Houſe by a, Trooper, hat 


uartered there in the time of the Wars, 
about the Year 1644. This Man was by 
Profeſſion a Pifture- Draper, and his 


Colours Were all tyed up in Bladders, 


according to the Metho 


X before lone gf wy cri. 


found them in a2 . e 
and to my thinking as fit for uſe, when. 


they had retnained in oh e 4. 
5. You! ] 


bout ſeventeen SW 
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Se drt of Painting. 
ou mult be alſo provided of 


930 


1 * — and Pencils of all ſorts aud fines; — 


Bruſhes: are.always made of Hl Bri- 


files, they are of ſeyeral ſizes and 
ſome — * — the round 
208 are of all ſiges, from two Inches 
ae mY 1 of an Inch; thoſe 
of the largeſt: ze are for primiog the 
Work, and for layi ing ſuch: Colours as 
axe uſed. in great quantities, and in Co- 
ouring over the ſuperficies of all; large 
Work, ſuch as Poſts, Pails, Wainſcot, 
or ſuch ke: : -the:{maller ſort of Bruſhes 
are to uſe in ſuch: pacts and places of 
any Work, as Jarger ones cannot well 
| come to work in. 5 7 3019 103 
4 Flat Pn are 2 in uſe, _ 
rawing of Lines, a2 in mitt 
Olive and Walnut Wor 1 
6. As for Penci — arg compoun- 
ded. of a finer and ſmaller Hair: theſe 
4 are of ſeveral ſizes, hut all generally | 
for. * moſt. part fitted in. 
or Ducks Quills, an. 


"ot 0 / 


10 ks I 5 * 
om Lnence are —— wans Qui 
ſitcht or pointed, Gooſe Qu ls, cht and 
Pointed, ills, — and poin - 


| thele, there are a-larger 
4 / fort of Pencils in 5 Cafes; and ſome 
in 
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be art ar jr hindi, - 
in | Stocks tke Brofhes, all made of o 
fine Hair te off? 673 6 BOTH 
"Tazhe ole f — ad: Pencils, 
ede theſe rules: For 
whetheriche Briſtles are faſt bound in the 


together for if they Ant lie eloſè but 


ſprawl” abroad, 4 will never work 


well) And if they are not faſt" bound in 
the Rock, the Briſtles will come out 
when you are uſing them, and (| 
work; forſuch 1 hade feen where the 
looſe: Rairs, from theBraſhhave lain bu. 
ried up ind down in the Colours laid on, 


to the great difparay gemem of the wotk': 


to prevent this, if they are not faſt bound, 


drive in ſome thin Wooden Wedges be- 


tween the'Thread with which they are 
bound round; and by thus doing the 
Brilfles will be made tite and ſecure. 
In chuſing of Peneils, eſpecially the 
pointed ones, do thus; put 27 inte 
your mouth, and moĩſten them a little! 
then draw them forth between t i 
Tongue an- the Lips. apd if they come 
21 hatp-poine, Ficken 
cleaving in teig "they are good; pro- 
vided alſo, they be thick 455 full fer 
next the Quill, ang alf6 faſt bound ; * f 
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Bruſhes, obſerve 
and lie cloſe 


oil your 
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| according to the'ulual pr 


BY "hit tina re the Quill, 
2225 aire ane eder 5 | 
216'Fg every one ord E 4s Gail 
©'Pehcils; 105 Aneat ſtock be'fitted, about 
nine Inches in fength ar' the left ; 
unleſs the Pepeil be held à po 


16 Cοπmand ir ell, nor pe. x 
as when you have the tri See of 
A Pencil,” held thus at 4 1 5 de diftance, 
ene 'bet | 2 50 8 Js u ſual, 
. _ — walking EK z one 
you" diu d in your 
SV ys "a5 ths other muſt ae the 
ho bar yer Þo'as rot 86/6 it, any In. 
7 Nyon Hate, a any tie 6ccafion 
to cif with Lear gold, * oyly fize, 
dite of Pain- 
ters, there dbes then belong to tits work 
ſeveral diſtin& manual Tools : As fut a 
Cyfhion upon which the Leaves of Gold 
miſt be laid „when they are to be cut 
Into ſuch forms as fit 8 work you ate 
* ld; this zuilclin # Cuthion, 1 21 


made of a ſat nogrh n 
E the fleſh Bide onward, this is to be 
nalen to 1 edges of a ſquare wooden 
B 4 bottom 
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3 about ſix i 
then well ſtuft out Five Corton or 
very OY” plain and flactiſh.. 


a and 
Wool, 
this 


pon 
| dale g Cuſhion the Gold Leaves are 
laid, when. you would cut them 
into ſuch ſantlings as will beſt fit the 


work you deſign to guild. 


8. The Inſtrument you make - of 


to cut the Leaves, muſt be either a ſharp 
{mooth-edg'd Caſe Knife, or elſe a ſlip of 
the holes Spaniſh Cane, cut up to 4 
Imooth and ſharp edge with 2 good 

Pen. knife; this Cane. Knife is counted 
the beſt, becauſe if well made, it will 
not only be. very ſharp, but alſo cur the 


gold leaf more er, y than any other; 


For à Steel-Knife, though it cut very 


well, yet the gold will. ſtick ro'r, and 


To give you much trouble, to part the 
Leaf from it, except you are careful to 
keep the eflge, very dry by continually 
wiping of it with a clean and dry Cloth 
whereas a Cane. Knife will 1 you. to 
no ſuch trouble in the uſe of it, its ſub- 


Nance being of ſuch a nature, as not to 


Tetain any viſcous or clammy matter, ca- 
pãble of makingghe Gold ſtick to it. 
9. When by "the uſe. of theſe you 
aye bad out the TAS of Gold into 


Jaye cr oe 2 


3 


Tho e of Vainzine. | 


| F* 


"Inches long 


uſually take * the | 


ors . 4 It . then L im 25 
om on; Oh, the. ion .and 775 down 
upon the work you are to guild; to per- 
3 which, 1 the work be Aat and 
pla in, you rauſt uſe the guilding Pallat, 
ris only a flat 2 of wood about three 
an Inch broad, upon 
which is to 77 glewed a piece of tine 
woolen Cloth of the ſame. length and 


breadth; upon this Pallat do bur breath 


be made a little moiſt by ir, then if you 
clap it down gently on the Gold 1 is 
cut out, it will ſtick to the Pallat, and 
may from thence be readily . conveyed 


i your Breath, that the Cloth may 


to the work you are to guild, and laid 
down on it; but this kind of Tool is 
only for flat and plain work, in which 


Caſe if you are to cover any large quan- 
tity of work, your Pallat may be as 
large as the whole Leaf of Gold, and ſo 


you may transfer them from the Bock 
#0 the Work, without farther trouble of 
cutting into ſmall parts. 


10. But if it be any, hollow or carved 


work that is to be guilt, then Painters do 


ig Gold, either from 
ith a bunch of 


Coton. Tarn 5 3 little moiftned with 


their 
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neſs ot the work, with the gold upon it; 


of ſuch 3 as is ſutable, this, whin - 


: work. 


in dta wing in ſome Caſęs, that à Painter 
can very ill want them; as alſo e 41+ 
4d ſoft g grain, that will eaſily ſpend it ſelf 


Ipoil whatever you draw upon, 'foryou | 


| ren; rheretore tht you may not be de- ' | 


ceived | in the choice of them, take no- 
| . tice, | 


da Ehe art of Pointing. 
theit breath; for Cotton is à material 
very apt and fir to Beis the hollow- 


inf caſe yqu want Cotton, bunch of 
good fine Wool may do as well. 

But if this Gold be to be Lid « gn 
within the hollows of carved work, then | 
you muft uſe a fine Camils Hair Pencil, 


moiſtned by breathing on it, will take 
up your leaf gold, and by the help there. 
of the gold may be aid” in any | hollow 


Black lead Pencils: Ire of fo Sec Uke 


Chalk ;. the Chalk muſt be ſuch as is of 


on the work you draw upon; if the 5 
Chalk he of a hard ſtony nature, it will | 


«5 preis ſo hard to make ir ſpend" its 
ſelf, rhar the work will be al of deep 
races, not to be after obtiterated; a gear - 
damage to the beauty of the work. if 
11. For Black lead Pencils; thoſe that . 
are right goad, e not exfy to be got- 


* 


4 ä EPR 2 1 * 
ha) KS RS n ! 1 r 


wm 


4 ce, that the b Black lead 8 l 35 


Shops are.ma 
they ate not g FLY half way up t 


v 


that, that 1 els „ and 
draws Black with an ea light 
ſtroke,” the gbodnels of, the 1530 may 


alſo be ghar 3 of "it; the 


; _ beſt Lead if you ſha ve oft e cf. it 


with 2 harp Knife, witt'a ar {moorh 
and ſhining as Glaſs .” low or 


ſpungy; that Lead that —_ cut ap- 


pears not with a good glaſs, is 5 2 aul a 
Colour, and of 1 hollow fp 88 grain, 
is of little or no value, for 


Beſides this e 117 
fo decentfully, t a 


ſtock ; z. the Log way hoe IS, to buy 
Black- lead in the lump at the Colour. 
Shop, and with a fine Spring Saw, cut 


ir into ſcantlings of the bigpeſs of a. 


gill, into which you may fit it; and ha. 
vide faffened'! it in with glue, it will be 
found much better and chere, than to 
buy them at the Shops. 

12. Beſie Bal theſe before mentioned; 
there will de requited, as neceſſary. for 
Painting, Brafs Compallcs, for ſetring our 
and proportioning your work; they _ 

a ſſiſt 


Sgtain is 5 5 
ſo hard, it will pever e hock nor 
dra free. 
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that have à circular form; there is need 
alſo of Rulers of ſeveral lengths, as alſo 


Squares, Cruciples to burn Colours any 


- Bladdets for Oyl. on 


The value of 7 uch f po een 1 | 


L 7575 iculars, as are 10 be. More ht egy 


ted N [ 


A marble Stone for grinding, accord 
ing to its ſize and bulk, will coſt from 
half a Crown to fiye Shillings the Stone, 


A Muller will coſt eighteen Fence, or 


two Shilli 


The larg | Bruſhes will colt ſix Pence i 
a piece, the other fizes from four Pence | 


to one Penny. a piece. 
The largeſt, ſort of Pencils made with 


fine hair, either in Tin, Caſes, or in 
wooden ſtocks, from eight to two pence: 


a piece; thoſe incloſed in Swans Quills, 
2 penny a piece, and others in Gooſe or, 


Duks Quills are fix pens; 'A doben, one 
with another, gr a, Wa de ny 2. piece. 


Black lead Pi beſt. in Cedef 


Caſes, will coſt three pence a piece; but 
an Ounc e of the fineſt Black lead in the 

lump, cut our. a8 e directed, * 
5 5 Q : 


1 4 The Art of Painting. 1 
afſiſt y yon much in drawing all Nenne 


444 45 25 muck. vice as any. Ti Nn 
vn eg hs „ . e | 


bout fix pence, 

- Braſs Cotta 1 are K eighteen 
pence to fix Shillings 2 pair, according 
to their fize' and . 8; 2 pair about 
eight Inches in the ſhank will colt about 
two ſhillings ſix pence, a pair of the 
ſame ſize made with three points, vis. 

a ſteel point, a pen point, and a black- 

lead point, will coſt my " well made, 

fix ſhillings. '; I 38147. 4-4 

- Eruciples, will coſt you: about wo 

pence a piece, if they are large; the o- 

ther ſizes are à penny a piece, and the 
ene half penn. 12 

More, That a W Stone and Mol. | 
ler, and a Een of Pencils, ate to be 
had at the Colour Shops; Braſs Compal: // 
ſes and Squares at the Mathematical In- 
ſtrument· makers; and Cruciples vou 
ſhall 12 Ae at the eee dal 
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THE principle of all Whites is the 
4” Whiteleud; this Colour os its 
original to the common Blummets Lead; 
of which it is made; the manner is 
thus: At Venice, where they make the- 
greateſt quantities, they take Sheet lead, 


And having cut it into long ag® narro-w 


ſlips, they make it up into Reuls, yet 
lo as a ſmäll diftance remains between 


every fpiral revolution; cheſe Roulls 


they p Pitts Earthen Pots. ſolordered, 
th e Lead may not fink dow above" 
halt way or better in them; theſe Pots 


have each of them very ſharp Vinegar in 


the bottom, ſo full as almaſt to touch 
the Lead : ; when the Vinegar and Lead 


are both conveyed into the Pot, *tis co- 
ver d up cloſe, and ſo left for a cettain 


- lane, - 


1 te in "which pas Alb 5 


*n 
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which the ſeparate by 


of the Vinegat will reduce the ſuperſi- 
cies of the ee Aa Wwhit#Calx, 1 
knock ing upon 
it wich a Hammar: x mote” particular 
Deicription of the whole Proceſs” * 5 
may find communicated to ithe : 
Society, by Sir. Philberto N ernalni, . 
. in the 'Pkutofophical Tranfadti- 0 


Dy en o 16001. 10 nol 


Of this Ediont thews is two don: ars 1 8 


the Colour Shopy the one called Cetuſe, 
wich is the moſt pure and clean part. 
the other is talled by the Plain name of * 
white Lead; they are Colouts that work 
"with very much eaſe;and wiltbeig ound 
as ſine even as the Oy it ſelf, in dompa-· 
riſon, if you will take time enbugh in 
thelgrinding; it lies very ſmocthꝭ and” 
binds very hard- on what work ſcever 
it be laid on. It you paint wills it any. 
kind of Timber work or Stone, that you 
would preſerve from the weather, it is 
beſt to work it in Linſed Ol, for that 
Will bind it exrream hard, it vou y i 
upon the work very tiff; but if you u 
White lead alone within iDoers; tigahbn- 
| beſt to mix ir with drying Nut- Oy, for 
* Ol within Waun bb. 


low, 
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1 — I NN 
inconvenience. Walnut Oyl 5 to di, 
prevents; for that makes it Keep 1 


Beſides White- Head. and W 4 
is another ſort to be met with ſometimes! % 
at the Colour Shops, which: they _  h 
Flake-white, which is by ſome accoun- 
ted the beſt white of all others, bur the 
_ reaſon of that I don't well underſtand, 
except it be, becauſe ir is ſcarce an 
dear; this Colour is ſaid to be found _ 

only under the Lead of ſome very odd 
Buildings, where time has by the af: 
ſtance of ſome ſharp quality in the air, - 
thus reduced: the undermoſt ſuperficies 
of the Lead in oy we - on which 
proves a very g ite, but in my 
opinion not exceeding the beſt Cerus, 
which is as white as the _ and a. 
great a cheaper. 0 
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Amp black ; This Colour is no other 
than a Soot raiſed from the roleny 

and fat parts of Fir-Trees,it comes moſt 
ly from the Northern Countreys, 42 
Sweden and * 3 tis a Black 1 
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Mr av ne 
1 more generally uſed than ug 
becauſe a its plency 
"black forimoſt uſt; 


| es a'very! 
tis of ſo fine 4 BD that if rempered 
only with Linſed⸗ Ok ir ly ſerve to 
work with vn moſt onde lebe 


without grindintz, but thus ufd twill 
require à Jong ume to dry; unleſs yon 


mix much drying Oyl wirkt itz o 3 


is berrer ſome Veruigreaſe $nely ground 


. Oylrogether will 
make it dry. 


{nadie time: Some add 
alſo Oy of Turpentine and without 
theſe it grill — in A long time; 
for in the ſubſtance of tlie Colobi is con · 
tained 2 pear 
ing, © to! reed y which, 


burning — fire till ir be red ht and 
eeuſe to ſmokey will cohſum that. far- 
neſs, and Then de will dry much ſooner; 


but when tis hurnt it muſt then of necefs 
firy- be ground with the Oyl, for elfe 
twill not work fine; for te Pire is orf 


that nature, that it's 2pt ro hardenmoſt - 
Bodies that paſs through it; chis Colour 


is uſually made up in mil Boxes and 
Barrels of Deal, of- inen, and af 
an eee e e es 
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and cheapnels, and 


fatuefuchat is an : 
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* "The Art bf. nn * 
- Beſides, this black, there is onothet bo 
fort of Black, a | this is theifoor o " 
Lai on which 'Fhave heard very good 
Arti Hend. a8 a muh better Black 
for nar ufs than the Lam black, it being 
oſ a finer Body and brighter Colour; 
but I think. not to be gotten i in very g 4 
quantities, and therefore uſed onl = 
my — 1 © 0 g 4 ons 2 
(9 ac, is made of the om 
ee Raſpings, and other waſte Frag 
ments of Ivory; theſe are burnt or cha - 
red to a black Coal in 4 Cruciple cloſe 
ſtopt up, this proves a very delicate 
Black when ground very fine; you have 
it at the Shops well p , and leve- 
gated or ground very fine with Water 
on à Marble Stone, and are dryed ri 
ſmall Lumps; being thus p tis 
the more eafily ground in Oyl, with 
which it will lie with as ſmoth "Bode. 
as moſt Colonrs do; but tis ſomething 
dear, and therefore not uſed in any cem . 
mon Work. | 
Some ue . Willow-Charcoal y this f 
ground very fine, does in Oyl make a 
very good Black, but being not 1o eaſy 
ro be gorten as the Lam- da, tis Kb ig 


dom uſed. 
| * by "REDS. 


15 


Reds,being of it ſelf a 


1 5 — a tis made axtiſici 


ty out 
of Quickfilves and Brimſtone, in the 


manner following: Take fix Ounces of 
Srimſtone and 22 it in an Iron Ladle, 
Eten pat two Found of Quickfilver into 
2 Shammy Leather, or double Linnen- 
. | FGloth; 8 rom thence into the 
| melted Briroſtone, ſtirting chem” in the 
mean time with a wooden Spatula, till 
they ate well. united, and When cold, 
beat the mais i HHS 22 and ſub- 
lime it in a glaſs Veſſe | with a 

Fire, and it will ariſe i into that ted ſub- 
ſtance which we call artificial Cinaber, 
or r Vermillion 3 the. whole p roceſs G 
wry gg. mote. at large Ig 's 
7 of 5 4 8 A 
ins be beſtowed. on it, 

* the Oyl it ſelf; 


TM MX 


1 | grind 
: then. it makes a moſt excellent C0 
0 lou: 2 if it be not ground very ſine, 


the of it will not appear, for ic 
will Clock 


dull and work courſe; but it 


an round very fine, ho Colourin tho 
8 * C 2 3, World: 


0 Eibe ArtofPainting 
mt World looks better, nox works ſmoother, 
nor bears a better body than Vermilion 
does, nor goes farther. 
"Lt, eſpecially the richeſt ſorts, 18 


the beſt 'of all dark Reds; being 2 moſt 
pure Ctimfon ; tis a Colour that will 


_ grind'y y fine, and lies with a good Bo- 
dy, bur chere muſt be-good ſtore of Pains 
BR with it in the grinding, for if it 
771 well and throughly ground, its 
"Gil will want much of its glory; 
and beſides this, twill work wit folne 


difficulty, : pong 1 ed to cling yy — 
like a "Fly, after 
u ke 8 via Water does up! 3 2 =. 
kuh er, When ais Walſed in it:; 
prevent i Ubich. grind it well, and — 
it as thin as Toi can well work: it; 
of this Colour there be divers ſotts at the 
"Colout:Shops, very different, ſome be- 
ing of a more dead and pale Colour:; 
tis Fade of the tincture of a Nen 
755 4 red; but of what, on how 
1 as yet learn perfectly; 
only 000 e, that the'beft-forts' come from 
Venice and Florence, dq WL IHC 2199 v1 
Red Lzad'is the lighreſt of all Reds 
now-if uſe, „ tis a ſandy harſh Colour, 


and ſüch an one, as is not * ground 
| very 


* 


erer Kev - 3 ** 
© * 
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4 _> 
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„„ 
very fie although you beflow much 
| labour on it; this Colour is made out of 
common Lead, by firſt reducing it to a 
Litharge; and that Litharge being after- | 
ward ground to Powder in 2 Mill, is 
afterward conveyed into a hot Furnice, EE 
for that purpoſe, where tis continually 
kept ſtirring with an Iron Rake, till it 
has attained to the Colour of a fine pale 
red.z the whole proceſs you may ſee 
more at large in Mr, Ray's Appendix to 
his Catalogue of hard Englith words. 
Note, that this, though it be a Sandy 
Colour, yet it bears a very good bod 
in Oyl, and binds very faſt and firm;- 
being alſo a quick dryer. 
Spaniſh Brown, is a dark, dull red, of 
' | _ a HorſefleſhiColoeur, tis an Earth, it be- 
ing dug out of the ground, but there is 
ſome of it of a Colour pleaſant enough 
to the Eye, confidering the deepneſs of 
it : *tis of great uſe _—_—_ Painters, be- 
ing generally uſed as the firſt and prim. 
ing Colour, that they lay on upon any 
kind of timber work, being cheap and 
plentiful, and a Colour that works well, 
if it de ground fine, as you may do with 
leſs labour than ſome better Colours do 
require; the beſt ſort is the degpeſt Co- 
| CG. 3 Ilour, 


o 


— 


1 A 
| 1” 


„ Art ot Ban 
1 and freeſt from Stones; 14 

ſorts are not fo good to give a Colour 
to the Eye, but yet they ſerre as well 
as any others for a priming Colour, to 
ſeaſon the Wood to oy other Fploay 


_ 


111% 90 


Z Fllom Oater, is of two ſorts, 
called Plain-Oa ker, and the 7 
| Spruce Oaker, the one is much a lighter 
Colour than the other; tis à certain 
concret or ſtony ſubſtance, found among 
ſtiff Clays in divers parts of this King- 
dom; but thoſe parts that contain moſt 
of it, is the Shotover Hills near Oxford, 
from whence moſt of the Yellow-Oaker, 
that is fold in Eng/azd, is dug out; tis 
a Colour, that with pains, will grind 
very fine, it bears an excellent body, and 5 
 refits the weather well. 
| Pink-letlow, is the Tincture of 2 ve. 
getable, whoſe ſi ubſtance being reduced 
to aMuſclage, and after dryed, becomes 
2 good light Yellow, a little inclining . 
to a Green; tis a Colour that _ 
vey raly, and bears a good body. 


o pic, 


9 p 
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Orpinent is that Colour that ſome 
call Yellow: Arſenick; tis a gopd Colour 
for ſome uſes, but very troubleſome to 
_ grind, being a Mineral ftony ſubſtance 
of a poy ſonous nature; therefore take 
care that the fumes of it don't offend 
the Brain in the time of grinding. 
| | Maſticote, is 4 good light Yellow for 
_ moſt uſes, efpeciall in making Greens, 
of which ſeveral farts may be framed 
out of this Colour, being mixt with 
Blues; tis a Colour that grinds fine, and 


7 GREENS. 


V is the beſt and moſt uſe- 
ful Green of all otherrs; tis a Co- 
lour made out of Copper, being no o- 
ther than the ruſt of that mettal promo 
ted by the fumes of ſour Wine, and the 
rape of Grapes; the proceſs of which, 
as tis performed at Montpelier in h ance 
(where the beſt is ſaid to be made) as you 
may find in Mr. Ray's Travels, pag. 454. 
Tis a delicate Green inclining to a Blu- 
ilh, but with a little Pink- Yellow. it 


> makes the delicateſt Graſs Green in the 


World; 'tis a Colour that will grind 
. very 
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very fine, but ngt without ſome pains; 


- 
# 


and when, ground fine, it lies with; a 
wi 9 body,” "and. warks ll at %e 4 
„ olour- Shops there is a fort af it that 
i They call diſtilled Verdjgreale, being a 
Wi fort that is wholly: ernte from droſh 
and filth, of good ule in fine work, but 
too dear in vulgar Painting 
Green Bice js a Colour of 


ſandy na- 
ture, and therefore not mach uſed. , 
Green Vprditer is alſo. a ſandy Colour. 
neither of them bear any good body, 
and are ſeldom uſed, except in Landskip, 


* 


where variety is required. ho 
"ER 
B Lue Bice bears the beſt body of all 
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bright Blues uſed in common work, 
but 'ris. the paleſt in Colour, it works 
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indifferent well, but inclines a little $ 
be ſandy, therefore it requres goo 
grinding, and that on a very hard ſtone; 
tis a Blue that lies beſt near the Eye of 
any now in uſe, except Ultra- Mare, a 
Colour produced from the TinQure. of 
Lapis-Lazuli:;z the , proceſs of foing 
which, you may find in a Book called, 
Modern Curieſities; bur this is ſo 1 
ar ear 
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The arg of Patnting, 


dear, that tis not to be uſed except- i "oY 


pieces of great price. 

Blue Verditer is a Colour of o ood 5 
body, but ſomething ſandy, Key "no 
very good Colour of it ſelf, being apt to 


turn greeniſh, and being mix 1 el- 


low, make a good Green. 

Indigo i is a dark Blue, if workt by it 
ſelf, to remedy which, whites are uſu- 
ally mixt, and then it makes but a very 
faint Blue; this Colour is the tincture 
of a Vegetable called by that name, 
much growing in both the Indies, the 
Leaves of which being put into wooden 
Ceſterns filled with Water, are often vi- 
olently ſtirred about till the greateſt part 
be reduced to a ſlime or, or muſcelage, 
which being ſeparated from the Water, 
when ſunk to the bottom, and dried, 

roduces that ſubſtance which we call 
Indigo, *is a Colour that grinds very 

fine, and lies with a good body, and is 
very much uſed in vulgar Painting. 

Note, That the longer this Colour is 
ground, the mo: ycautiful and fair it 
looks. 

| Smalt is a lo ely Blue, if it lie ar 4 
diſtance, but it muſt be only ſtrowed on 


a Co- 


por # ground of White Lead, for it is 


nth 
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The Art of pain wi : 
a Colour that carries no good Body in 
Oyl it is ſo ſandy ; befides Oyl — —4 5 
the Colour, an makes it look 25 
Black, except Whites be mixed, 

the ſpoil the Beauty of the Colour and 


makes it faint ; therefore the beft way 


to lay it on is by ſtrowing (4, Hall 


ſhew in the following Work ) and then 


there is not a more glorious Colour in 
the World. | 

ore, That of this Colour there is 
two ſorts, the one much finer than the 
other, but the courſeſt gires the moſt 
glorious e of all, it Iookt on at a 
diſtance, for near the Eye the Beauty i Fe. 
not ſo great; the fineſt is that which is 
called Oy! Smalt, which is ground with 


White-Lead, may be laid in Oyl; but 


it bears not a good body, and belles 


works with much difficulty. 


Umnber is a Colour that really has no 
affinity with the others before 1 


being neither a White, Black, Red, Yel-. 


low, Blue or Green, yet is 2 Colour of 


às great uſe as any of the reſt in vulgar 


Painting; tis an Earth or Mine, dug 
out of a certian Iſland in the Mediterra. 


nian Sea, being of the Complexion of 


that which among us is called a Hair 
Colour; 
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Colour; it grinds. very fine, and bears © 
the beſt body ofany Earthy-Colour thay 
now in. uſe, and when burnt becomes 
the moſt natural ſhadow for Gold of all 
others, and with a mixture of white, it 
reſembles the Colour of New Oaken- 
Wainſcot the neareſt of any Colour in 
| the World; it dries quickly, and with 
a good Gloſs. 10 


4 ; Term Explained in the foregoing 
Wotes, about bearing a Body. . 


Some may ſay, What is to be under- 
ſtood by a Colour's bearing a Body? I 
ſay then, to bear a Body, is, to be of 
ſuch a nature as is capable of being 
ground ſo ſine, and mixing with the 
Oyl ſo intizely, as to ſeem only a very 
thick Oyl of the ſame Colour; and of 
this nature are White. Lead, and Cerus, 
Lam black, Ivory Black, Vermillion, 
Lake, Pink, Yellow-Oaker, Verdigreaſe, 
Indigo, Umber, and Spaniſh Brown; 
Blue Bice and Red-Lead are not ſo fine, 
but yer ſo fine as they may be ſaid to 
bear à very good body: all theſe may 
be ground ſo fine as to be like, even Oyl 
itſelf, and then they alſo may be ſaid 
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to work well, ſpreading fo ſmooth 


and covering the body of what you la 


it upon, ſo intirely, as that no part will 
temain viſible where the Pencil hath 
gone, if che Colour be workt Riff 
„„ , von por Pubs 
© Whereas on the Contrary, Verditers 
and Smalts, - with all the grinding ima- 
nable, will never be well imbodied 
with the Oyl, nor work well; indeed 


» 


Bice and Red-lead will hardly grind to 


an Oily fineneſs, nor lye intirely ſmoorh 
in the working, yet may be faid to bear 
an indifferent body, becauſe they will 


cover ſuch work very well that they are 


laid upon; but ſuch Colours as are ſaid 
not to bear. a body, will readily part 
with the Oyl, when laid on the Work; 
fo that when the Colour ſhall be laid on 
a piece of Work, there will be a ſepa · 


ration, the Colour in ſome parts, and 
the clear Oyl in others, except they are 


temper d extream thick. 
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of the 1 of C 2 or. . 
of them that require to be fo wee 0; | 


0 F this nature there be divers fan's 3 
as firſt Lam. black, a Colour of ſo 
greaſy 4 fature, that exce 


it burnt, 
'twillre Send 2 long * 


try. 
Umber if 4 it | 
| . Sar of 2 Horte 71 to be a 
Shadow 520 Gold then durfüng fits ĩt for 
that purpoſe, by making it darker! / 
Lam. black muſt de burnt, or rather 
drye d thus ;. Put it into an Iron Ladle, 
or a Crucipte, and ſer it over 2 clear 
Fire, letting! it remain till ir be red 
5 or ſo near it, that there is no manner 
imoke ariſes from it. 

Umber muſt only be put into the na- 
ked fire in large Lumps, and not taken 
out tl they be throughly red hot. if 
you are more curious you may incloſe 
we in a Cruciple, and then put it into the 

fire till it be red hot, then take it — 
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ce att of Hanning. 
and when cold, put it wp for uſe. 
Ivory muſt be burn alſo to make a 


Black as thus: Fill two Cruciples with 


Ivory-Shavings , then clap their two 
Mouths together, and bind them faſt. 


with an Iron Wire, and lute the Jointy 


cloſe with Clay, Salt, and Horſe dung, 


well beaten together, then ſer it in a 
Fire, covering it all over with Coals, 


and let it remain therein, till you arp . 


ſure the ma tter incloſed in the Cruciples 
be throughly red hot, then take ir from 
the fire; but open not the Cruciple till 
they are perfectly cold, for if you ſhould , 
open'them while hot, the matter would 


turn to Aches; the lame will be done 


if the Joints are not luted cloſe, for tis 
only the excluſion of all Air chat pre- 
vent any matter whatever that's burnt to 


2 Coal, from turning to a white aſh, 


. a R 


and preſerves the Wer A 


CHAP. 
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_ Veſſel full of Water four rye 
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fſandy nature, that it's impoſſible to 
grind them ſo fine as ſome curious works 
do require ; therefore ro get forth the 
flower and fineneſs of the.Colour, you 
muſt do thus; Take what quantity of 
Colour you pleaſe to waſnl, and put it 
into a Veſſel of fait Water, Mir it about 
till the Water be all coloured ther with; 
then if any filth ſwim on the npiof ag 
Water, ſcum it clean aff, and when 
you think the groſſeſt of the Colour is 
ſettled to the — then pour off 
that, Water into a ſecond Farthen Veſſei 
that is large enough to contain the firſt 


then pour more Water into the firſt Ve 
ſel, and ſtir the Colour that remains till 
the Water be thick; and after it is a 
little ſetled, ou that Water alſo into 
the 


that none but courſe głitty ſtuff remains 
in the bottom; then let this Water in 
the ſecond Veſſel ſtand to ſettle till it 
be perfectly clear, and that all the Co- 
lour be fank to the bottom; which 


ter clear from it, and [reſerve the 
lour in the bottom for uſe, which muſt 


Oyl to work. 175 
The Colours Anise are Red: 


Blue and Green, Smalt, and many times 
Spaniſh Brown, when you would cleanſe 
it well from Stones for fome fine work. 
as alſo Yellow Oaker, when you intend 
to make Gold - Size of it. l it woy 
Tate Notice alſo, Tha t unleſs you in · 
tend to beſtow tame coſt, you need not 
be at the trouble to —— Colours; 
but uſe them for coarſe ordinary work, 
as you nen che 2 24 4 op 5 


; 


— CAP. 


che ſecond ell, _ fl the rſt veg. a 
again with Water, ſtirring it as before ; 
do thus ſo often till you find all the 
/ fineſt of the Colour drawn forth, and 


when you perceive, then pour the Waz 
be perfettly fryed before you mix ie with 3 


Lead, Blue and Green Bice, Vetditer | 
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ler Your Grindio ag · ſtone he pla 


d (two. ſpoonfuls is enomꝶh) for the 
ls yqu grind at a time, the taker:and 
iL your Colour be ground: lay 
. t . —_— of GT _ — 
gur Stone, put a litt 
[inked Oyl co it, ( but be ſure you put 


not too much at firit) then with your 
Muller mix-it.togerhet a little, and turn 


Muller fire or fix times about, and 


if y gu find there be not Oyl enough put 
a lirtle mote to it, and grind ir till ic 


come to the confiſtence of an Oyntment; 


and moch as the moſt curious ſort of 


Butter; fot then when ſtifiſn it grinds 
| Much better and 1 than when 8. 
1 


11 the heighth- of your Middle? 
it ſtand firm and faſt, ſo that it jog- | 
le not up and down z- then take a fmall 
-quanciry; of tlie Colour yen imend to 


$ free fiom any ſort of lumps, 


34 The Att Ar Putin. 


ſo thin as to run about the Stone: 1 
you muſt oftentimes, in the grinding, 
ring your Colour together with 4 
piece of Lanthorn Horn, in the middle of 
your Stone; and when you find youhave '- 
—_ it fine enough by" the continua! 


holding it Joan is hard your ſtrgn 
-will permit (which you muſt alſo move 
with och a fleight, Us to gather the Co- 
1 Iour under it ) and” that no knots nor 
1 grittineſs remains, but chat tis become 


15 \as fine even as Butter, then with''your 
4 Horn cleanſe it off the Stone into a Gal - 
1 y- Pot, Pan, or whatever elſe you de- 
ſſtgn to put it into, and then lay moreCo- 
pt | Jour on your Stone, and proceed to 
» bs as before: do ſo thus often till 
„ you have ground as much of this ſume 
1 Colour, as ſhall ſerve 'your occaſions'; 
=: andif you-frind other Colours aftet it, 
3 let the Stone be well cleanſed from the 

1 firſt Colour with a Cloth: and fine dry | 
1 Aſhes, or Sant. 

'' _ Some grindat one ile To much of 
1 every Colour, as may be ſufficient to 
1 ſerve a long time together, which they 
I 1 * ed up er in 1 Oxe or i 
2 FRO i; 4 


otion of you Mufler about the Stone,. 


Bis 5, 1 


80 | Blade ers; pit by this wette a Mas „ 5 


vent the 17 of of himfelf too 


2 grind 
of "Tho 7 125 1 5 to be at atiths trouble 


eint urs themſelves, may 
jar — any Tort,. ready ground, at the 
970 ur- hops, at 1 7755 rates, either 
maller or larger Quanrities as they 
have Occaſion, from an 9 to * 


is RI. TR; Ala 5 = 


5d From Hap. vl. 


+ fo FR c pow for 2 . afte 
1 . thy are ground. | 


F Hen you, 8 thus wund youĩ 
VV Colours (if you obſerve my | 
DARE in grinding) they will be too 
thick for uſe without the Addition of 
more Oyl; therefore when you have 
ground thoſe Colours you defire, and in. 
tend to uſe them, either ſimply by theni- 
fel ves, or mixt and compounded with 
. others, according as your fancy or oc- 
eaſions require, you mult then add more 
Oyl to them, till ny be ſo thin as not 
DV 3 ts 


N. 


3 or to n! an 2000 t when 
it is not g00d, and "wilt alſo 
be coloured the oftn r Bafags th 
perfect Abd fubftannial;, wheteay 
| 78 olour be as ſtiff as it ought dg b tb 
1958 'work will be. - done 
peed; once doing being the 5 
chan twice doing with thin Colouf:s 
And here by the way, take notice of 
the fraud and deceit of common Painters, 
who commonly agree tb do work by 
the Yard at a certain price, ti be co- | 


loured three times en hich iter 
commonly paint with ſuch thin Colour 
13 ( 0 avoid the labour "of grinding a bit- 
"EF He Colour ſerving a great 
FF and befides it works 5 5 a 
_ 1428000 takes u up ths ftuff ) that All 
1 doing over it is not ſo eee as be 
1 5 fl would be, if the Celeut bob 
bj Thick and ſubſtantial} Body — 
FF |: - maintajp,that three times Cleric 
_— - fubſantial and well bodied Colon hal 
T# laſt ten times as long as that wie 
au thus Mg - common 5 


17 5 . 
Painters. | hc ar 
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Sli if a Coleus —— primihg Co- 
lou, (thut 7s the firft Colour yau lun an 


Wood, hich is much for its preſerva- 


tion ʒ but after your firſt Cons is laid, 


let your next be 
e 


hicker, as en 
. ö 


Fa; binty be dry.if mixt only 5 plain. 
Linſeed Oylz::30:remedy which, there i is 155 


8: way 10 — Linſced Oyl by art, 


2 — Oyl, add ö the Li- 


thräge 0 Lead, which may be had at 


every Drugſter's Shop ( ſome uſe Red 


Lead) ponder It finely before you put 
it to the Oyl when you have mixt it, 


fet it on the Fire in an Earthen-Pan, and 
let it boyl for near an hour, more or 
leis, till py Oyl be grown fat, or al- - 


moſt of the thickneſis of Treacle that 
comes from Sugar; then ſet it on the 
fire. with a lichte Paper, and ſtir it 
well while/ burning, then put 
Flame after it hath burnt a Minute or 


two, and let the matter ſtand till it be 


th bl cold, and the Lithara e well 
Y WA > D 3 8 forled 


it ought to be; made very thin; that it 
may have Oyl enough to pierce into the 
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ee Colour dry that is mixt wich : 
s As:ifori Example, Toa Quart of 
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clear Oyl, and keep it for uſe in a Hlad- 


der cloſe tyed up, or for want of that, 
in 2 Glaſs Bettle. 002 t 


Wen you mix up your Colours for 
working, put three parts of plain Linſeed 
one part of this drying Oy, 
together in a Pan, and mix them well 


Oyl, and 


together, and with this temper up ybur 
Colours ; this fat-drying-Oyl ile 


only make your Colours dry ſooner than 


plain Oyl, but it ſhall alſo add a beauty 


and luſtre to the Colours; ſo that hey 


will dry with a gloſs, as if they had 


been varniſhed over. 


have their drying haſtened by a ey, 
_— . 


Some Colours indeed don't need to 


and ſuch are Red Lead, Verdigreaſe, 


Umber; theſe being very drying in their 
own nature, but yet fat Oyl added to 
theſe alſo, do add a great beauty and 
— the Colour:„ 1 ale. 

me Painters to-make their Colours 
dry, take Copperas, and having beaten 


it to pouder, burn it in a Fire- ſhovel, as 


people do when they burn Allum; that 


is, they ſet it on the fire, till being melt - 
ed with the heat, it be continued there, 
en ſo long, till all the moiſture be ex- 
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ig:added to the Colburs 


Co 24S 
Amr erg the Colour dry 
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_ well: iK ngo. #57 or 3 


>The | way: before reti ed "fp making 
of drying. Oy yl, has one inconyenience in 
it, that it makes the Oyl of a deep red- 
iſh: Colour which in fome Caſes 'may 
alter the native beauty. of ſome Colours: 


as. Whites, which be apt to become Vel: 


lob, alſo Blues may * this means be- 


come greqhiſhy4h vr n0d 115 


p 


by 
\ 


Jo prevent this; 2:dryin Oyl may be 
ared, as ſhall be clear Ing — of 
Colour, in the manner following; 


Put the afore mentioned quantit of 
ay yy 


Linſeed-Oyl: to the like qua 


tharage ; put the mixture into A Glas, 
and ſet it in the hot Sun, for a Month, j 
in the Summer time, ſtirring the Lithar. 
age and the Oyl well together, twice a 
eek during the whole time, and you 
ſhall not fail in that time to obtain-nor- 
only an Oyl, very white and cleat (or 
the —— — either from 
Linſeed, or Walnzt-Oy1:) but alſo, it will 
become in that time very fat and thick, 


2 5 ing to a very r B 
4 * 


4% Che art ofPninting.— 
Buy the ſame methods may Nut. Oy 
be made too dry as welb as that of Lin- 
Linſeed, for all White Painting that is 
not expoſed to the. open Air, for tis ob- 
ſerved, that in all cloſe places, Linſted - 
[// Oyl is apt to make White Lead turn 
Ys Yellow, © 3 4963 Tio 31 7607 n 

lake Notice, That all ſimple Colours 
uſed in Houſe Painting, appear much 
more beautiful and luſtrous, when they. 
appear as if glazed over with a Varniſh, 
to which both the drying Oyl before» 
mentioned contributes very much, and 
alſo the Oyl of Turpentine that the 
Painters uſe to help to make their Co- 
lours dry ſoon, but Experience teaches, 
that ſome good clear Turpentine, diffol- 
ved in the aforeſaid Oyl of Turpentine, 
before it be mixt with the Oyl Colours, 
will make thoſe Colours: ſhine much 
when dry, and preſerve their beauty be- 
yond moſt. other things, drying with an 
extream glaſy ſurface, more ſmooth than 
Oyl atone, and ſhall alſo better reſiſt the 
Injuties of Air and Weather, provided 


.. 


790 much be not put in, | 
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How jo make & Size for the guilding 
both with Gold and Silver. 
THE Operation is thus for the making 
1 of Gold Size; Take Yeltow-Oaker 


and grind it on a Stone with Water till 


it be very fine, and afterwards lay it on 
a Chalk Stone to dry; this is the com - 
mon way; or you may waſh it as is 
taught in the Fourth Chapter. For when 
it is waſhed, to be ſure nothing but che 

ureſt of the Colour will be uſed ; and 


beſides, it's done with leſs daubing. 


When your Oaker is thus prepared, 
you muſt grind it, as you do other Oyl 
Colours, only with fat drying Oyl, but 


it's ſomething more laborious work, and 
. muſt be ground very fine, even as Oyt 


it ſelf: for the finer it is, the greatet 
Luſtre will your Gold carry that is laid 
Here Note, That you muſt give it 
ſuch a quantity of your fat Oyl, that it 


may not be ſo weak as to run when you 


have - 


. 
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4 The Art ok Painting 
ha ve laid it on; nor ſo ſtiff, that it may 
not work well; but of füctr à competent 
Body, that after it is laid. on, it may ſet- 
tle it ſelf ſmooth and Glaſy, which is a 


| || chief property of good Size, 
{10S } 


2 — 


Silver. Size is made by grinding White 

Lead with fat drying Oyl, ſome adding 
a very little Verdigreaſe ro make it bind. 
Ihe practice of guilding with either 


Gold or Silver, I ſhall refer to Chapter 
W „„ 
9 The Pracłice of working Oyt: Colours, 


and Painting of Timber-Work, after 
the manner of vulgar Painting. 


— 4 — hate 
— e 


* which J here call vulgar Paint - 
ing, is only the way and manner 
of Colouring, all manner of Wainſcot, 
Doors, Windows, Poſts. Rails, Pails, Gates, 
Border-Boards for Gardens, or any other 
material that requires either beauty or 
preſervation from the violence of Rain, 
or injury of weather; the method of do- 
ing which I ſhall here lay down as plain 

| | as 


— 


The Art of Painting. 43 | 
281 can. Suppaſe then that there be & 
ſet of Paliſadoes, or a pair of Gates, or A 
ſome Poſts and Rails to paint, and I 
would finiſh-them in a Stone Colour 
faſt look over the work, and rake notice 
whether the Joints be open in the Gates, 
or whether there be any large Clefts in 
the Poſts, for if theſe are not ſecured the 
wet will infinuate it ſelf into thoſe de- 
fects, and make the quicker diſpatch in 
roting the whole Work; let the firſt bu- 
ſineſs therefore be, to ſtop up theſe pla- 
ces ſmooth and even, with a ſubſtance 
by the Painters called Putty, made of 
Whiting and Linſeed Oyl, well beaten 
togethet on the grinding ſtone, or with 
a Wooden. Mallet, to the Conſiſtance of 
Avery ſtiff Dow, and with this let all the 
Crannies, Clefts, and other Defects be 
perfectly filled up, that it may be equal 
to the Surface or outſide of the Stuff, 
then proceed to the priming of the Work 
with ſome Spauiſh Brown well ground 
and mixt very thin with Linſeed Oyl; 
with this do over the Work, giving it 
as much Oyl as twill drink up; this 
in about two days will be indifferent dry, 
then if you would do the Work ſubſtan: - 
tially, do it over again with the ſame 
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44 Che art or Pamtins. 
priming Colour; when this is through 
dry, then taxe White Lead well ground 
and tempered up, but not too thin, for 
the ſtiffer you work it, provided it be 
not too ſtiff, the better Body will be laid 
on, and the longer twill lafty let this 
Colour be well rub'd on, with xz large Bri- 
{tle Bruſh, and the whole furface of the 
Work be ſo intirely covered, that there 
remain no cfick nor corner bare, which 
you may eahly do by Jobbing in the 
point of a Briſtle Bruſn: Let this firſt 
Colouring dry; and then go over it a fe- 
_ cond time, and if you pleaſe a third al- 
ſo, the charge will be a little more, but 
the ad vantage will be great in the Du- 
ration... GT NT LEgL v7 £ 
This Courſe is ſafficient for any kind 
of Timber work that requires only a 
plain Colour; whether you thus covar: 
the Work with a- Stone Colour, or elſe: - 
with a Timber- Colour in Umber and 
White, or a Leid-Colour with Indico 
and White, that with White being the 
cheapeſt of the three by much; nay, I 
have known ſome lay over their Work 
only with a coat of Spaniſh-Brown, by 
tempering it up more ſtiff than was done 
for the two firſt primings, which in ſome 
8 reſpects 


- 
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Py is cheapeſt of all,” aid preſerves | 
the Timber perhaps as well as any. Now 
he that is able to bring the work thus 
far on, has proceeded” to the higheſt 
pitch of that valgar Painting that aims 

at preſery vation” xeyond | ects though 
fornething of Beauty is neceffarily inclu- 
ded in this alſo.; but this is hot Th. for 
he that is arrived thus far, is in à fair 
way to other perfe&ions'i in the Art of 
Painting; but for the Pannelling of 
Wainſcor with its proper ſhadows, and 
for imitating Olive and Walnut- Wood, 
arbles ank ſuck like; theſe ruſt be at- 
tained too by ocular inſpection, ir being 
Gp la deliver the deut fr of * 
eration Prece} t with6ut Exa e, 
. and I am 7 10 ace that a Man 
ſhall gain more Kpewfedg sey one day's 
Experience, than by a hundred hoo to 
acquire it ſome other way. © 
adviſe therefore all thoſe 1047 defltd 
an infight into this Buſineſs, to be a little 
curious, if opportunity offers, in obſer- 
ving the manner of a Painter's workin 
not only in grinding his Colours, hiral: 
fo in laying them on, and working | in 
them ; IO Avrheſs obſerving the morion 
2 his Hand, in the manage of any _ 
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| Je, which will keep the inſide moiſt, 


The drt of Pill. 


2 and by this means, with a bt 
imitation, joined to the directions here 


given; I doubt not but in a ſhort time 


you. may arrive to great proficiency in 
the buſineſs of vulgar Painting. 
Nate, That if when you have made 
uſe of your Colours, there be occaſion 
for a ſinall Ceſſation till the Work be 8. 


niſhed; in this Caſe tis beſt to cover the 


Colour, if any remain in your Pots with 


Water, for that will prevent their ay 


ing, even in the hotteſt time. 

And for your Pencils, they ought, ſo 
foon as you have done working, to. be 
well waſht out in clean Linſeed Oy. and 


then in warm Soap Suds; for if either 


Oyl or Colours be once dryed in the 
Bruſh or Pencil, *tis ſpoiled for ever. 
It has been obſerved, that Timber laid 


over with white, when it has ſtood ſome 


time in the weather, the Colour will 


crack and ſhrink up together, juſt as 
Pitch does if laid on any thing that ſtands 


in the Sun; the Cauſe of this is for that 


the Colour was laid on with too ſtiff a a | | 
body, for being wrought too thick a 
once, it will dry with a Skjn on the out 


and 


* 
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and prevent. its binding firm, from 


. whence thoſe Cracks proceed. 


For the cloſe of this Chapter take No- 
tice, that if you ſhall at any time have 
occaſion to ufe either Bruſhes that are 
very ſmall, or Pencils, as in many caſes 
there will be occafion, you ought then 


do diſpoſe of the Colours you uſe upon a 


Pallet (which is a wooden Inſtrument, 


eaſy to be had at any Colour-ſhop) and 
there work and temper them about with 
your Pencil, that the Pencil may carry 


away the more Colout; for you are to 
note, that if a Pencil be only dipt into 
a Pot of Colour, ir brings out no more 
with it than what hangs on the outſide, 


and that will work bur a little way, 


whereas if you rub the Pencil about in 


the Colour, on the Pallet, a good quan- 


tity of Colour will be taken up in the 
Body of the Pencil; and befides alt this, 
you may work your Pencils better to a 
ew on a Pallat, than you can do in a 
Pot; the point of aà Pencil being of 


| +, greareſt nie in divers caſes, eſpecially 
in drawing of Lines. and all kind of 
Flouriſhing. N 
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1 hat color are Fe noſt fatable, 115 yy 
off be one with another, 


Y ſerting off beſt, I mean their ma- 
B king — other look moſt pleaſant; 
for two of ſome particular Colours put 
together, or one next the other, ſhall 
add much to the Beauty of each other, 
as Blue and Gold, Red and White, and 
ſuch like: But Green and Black put to- 
ether, look not ſo pleaſant, * do 
Black and Umber, or Haw-Colour, and 
ſuch like. 
All Yellows ſet off beſt with Blacks, 
with Blues, and with Reds. 
All Blues ſet off beſt with Whites and 
Yellows. 
Greens ſet off well with Blacks and 
Whites. 
Whites ſet off well enough with any 
Colour. 
Reds ſet off beſt with Yellows, and - 


| Whites and Blacks. 


Cold 


49 
"Gold looks * Wzite ground, 
eſpecially if the matter to be guilr bs 
carved. 
Gold and Black alſo ſhew very well. 
Gold on Timber Colour, ſhews allo - 
very well. 44 
So does Gold and 2 Horſe P eln Co- = 
lour, made with. the brighteſt Spaniſh = 
| Br OWN. Filth FO. 3 
But the moſt glorious ground of all 
others for Gold are the Vetmillion Red, 
the Smalt- Blue, and the unn Ho ona 
light ground, | | 23 
121. 6 | 
of ſome Colours that ariſe from mixture. 


Aſh Chan is made of whe: 

and Lam-black ; if a deep Aſh Colour 

then take the more Black, hut if a li ght 

one, then take but little White, and moſt 

Black. i Zinn 

A Lead - Colour Is made of Indico and — 

White. 
A Colour reſembliĩ ng new Oaken Tim- 

ber, is made of Umber and White Lead. 
A Fleſh Colour is. compounded of 


Lake, White Lead, and 2 lirtle on 
lion. n LV 
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The Art of Painting. 
af Buft-Colour, is made of Yellow- 
Oaker and White-Lead. - | 
For a Willow-Green take Verdigreaſe 
alone. 
For a light Willow Green, take Ver- 
digreaſe and White. 

or a Graſs Green, take Verdigreaſe 
and Pin. 

A Carnation is made of Lake and 
White. 

Yellow-Oaker, and Red- Lead, make 
an Orange Colour. 

For a Light- Timber Colour, FE 
Spruſe Ooket band White, and a little 
Umber. . 
+ Red- Lead. a little White and Yellow: 
Oaker, make a Brick Colour. 

For a Straw-Colour, take White and 
2 little Yellow-Oaker. 

Olive-Wood is imitated with Oaker, 
and alittle White veined over with burnt 
Umber. 

Walnut - Tree is imitated with burnt 
Umber, and white vein'd over with the 
ſame Colour alone, and inthe deepelt 
places with Black 

Pales and Poſts ire ſometimes laid o- 
ver only with White, which they call a 


Stone Colour. 


Some. 


Sometimes Poſt and Pales are laid o- 
ver with Indico and White, which is cal · 
led a Lead- Colour. 

Window- Frames are laid in White, if 
the Building be new, but if nor, then 
they generally are laid in Lead Colour, 


or Indico and White, and the Bars with 
Red. Lead. 


Doors and Gates, if painted in 1 Pant 
nels, then the ſhadows of a White ground 
are Umberiand White, bur if laid in a 


Lead Colour, then the ſhadows are liſted 


with Black. | 

*Tis not poſſible to ſer down all thoſs 
varieties of Colours that may be produ- 
ced by mixture; but thoſe which I have 
here given an account of, are ſufficient 
for common Painting. 


15 CHA P. X. 


Of Painting Sun Diels, and firit of 
the Plains on which Dials are to be 
drawn. 


 fal-Plajos are of two. ſorts, firſt 
ſuch as are * on the Wall of 
2 0 
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Ce art be pamting. 


a | Building, or ſecondly, ſuch as are 
diawn on Tables of Wood , wulgarly 
called Dial Boards. 

The firſt ſort, if they are made on. 
Brick Work, is done by Plaſtering on 
the Wall with Lime, Sand. and Hair 
mixt; this, if well drencht with Lin- 
ſeed Oyl, after tis dry, or as long as it 
will drink in any, and then with Oyl 
and White Lead, may be, dani 
enough: | 

But a better way i to 8 the Lime, 
Sand and Hair witff Ox Blood, which 
will be no great charge, but of great 


advantage; for this mixture will equal 


in time the hardneſs of a Freeſtone, and 
keep the ſurface as free from the injuries 
of Weather; but you . afterwards 
häaint it White. | 
If you were to work on a Stone, the 
beſt way is to drench the Stone with 
Linſced Oyl and White, very thin, till 
twill drink in no more, then ſhall the 
Dial you paint upon it, laſt longer and 
be the berter Prepared again the ruins 
of time. ) 
Now. for Tables or Dial. ants of 
Wood, they being the moſt Common, 
] ſhall give ſuch ab oo tor the ma- 


| king 


king of them, as I have always found 
= profitable and fit for this pur- 
b The Woods that J find beſt for this 
uſe are the cleareſt Oak, and the reddeſt 
Firr, provided it be not Turpentiney; 
between theſe two Woods I find little 
difference, as to their alteration by the 
weather, both being ſubjec te ſplit in 
caſe they are bound, and have not free 
liberty to ſhrink with dry weather, and 
{ſwell with wet; but as to their laſting, 
judge Oak to be the better: how long 
Firr will laſt when ſecured and defended 
with Oyl-Colours, I have not yet expe- 
rienced; but we may judge that good 
Red Firr, that is hard, will laſt the Age 
of any ordinary Man, if it be ſecured as 
things of this nature ought to be. 
In working any of theſe kind of 
Woods, I adviſe, that firit your Boards . 
be cut to ſuch a.length as you intend your 
Dial-Board ſhall be of, and ſo many of 
them as may make up the breadth de- 
ſigned; then let them be jointed on the 
| Edges and plained on. both fides, and af. 
| terwards ſer to dry (for tis (obſerved, 
| "That though) Board habe lain in an Houſe 
never ſo long, and are never ſo dry, yet 

3 when 
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54 The Art ok Painting. 
tohen they are thus (Pot and plained, they 
will ſhrink afterwards beyond belief, if 
kept dry :) when you think they are 
dry enough and will ſhrink no more, let 
them be again ſhot with good Joints, 
and let every Joint be ſecured by two 
Wooden Dove-Tails, let in croſs the 
Joint ongthe Back fide; but ler this be 
done when the Boards are glewed toge- 
ther and well dryed, and what a Dove- 
Tail is every Joiner knows. After it is 
thus glewed, and the joints be ſuffici- 
ently dry, then let the face of the Board 
be very well plained and tryed every 
way, that it may be both ſmooth and 
true, and the edges ſhot true, and all of 
a thickneſs, as Pannels of Wainſcot are 
commonly wrought, the edges muſt be 
thus true and even, that they may fit 
into the rabet of a mould ing put round 
it; Juſt as a Panel of Wainſcot doth in 
its Frame. This will give liberty to the 
Board to ſhrink and ſwell without tear- 
ing; whereas Mouldings that are nail- 
ed round the edge, as the common way 
is, doth ſo reſtrain the Motion of the 
Wood, that it cannot ſhrink without 
tearing: bur Boards made this way will 
laſt a long time without either parting 
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in the Joints, or-ſplitting in the Wood. 


Dials are ſometimes drawn on Plains 
lined with Copper or Lead, that they 
may be free from ſplitting or tearing ; 
but I prefer a Board ( if it be made as 
above is directed) before them in many 
reſpects: As firſt, it is much cheaper: 


Secondly, Lead (and Copper too alittle) 


will ſwell with the heat of the Sun, and 
grow in time hallow outwards, or Con- 
vex, inſtead of a perfect flat; ſo that 
the Truth of its ſhadow will be much 


Injured. Thirdly, the Colours will be 


apt to peel from the metral, and the 
Dial will by that means be in danger to 


be ſooner defaced than if it were painted 
on a wooden Plain. 


— 
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"How to anale the beft Glue for gluing 


the Joints of Dyal- Boards. 


* 


ed needleſs to be inſerted, eſpecial- 


ly in theſe parts, where few Men that 


work in Timber, can be ignorant of it; 
9 x , 7˙—˖· 
5 | I 
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But ſuppoſing a Gentleman that lives in 
the Country, have a mind to have a Di- 
al. Board made, and being not willing to 
ſend to London, imploys his own Car- 
penter; I muſt tell you, that many 
Country Carpenters ſcarce underſtand 
the right way of making or uſing Glue, 
to whom ſuch a direction as this may 
prove very welcome. | 
Take then a Quart of Water, and ſet 
it on the fire, then pur in it about half 
A pound of good Glue, and boyl them 
gently together on a ſoft fire, till the 
Glue be wholly diſſolved, and of a due 
conſiſtance; for if it be too thin, the 
Wood will ſo drink it up, that there 
will not remain a Body ſufficient to bind 
the parts together; on the contrary, if 
it be too thick, *twill not give way for 
the Joint to ſhut cloſe enough, to be 
ſtrongly joined; for though tis Glue that 
makes the Joints ſtick, yet where there 
is ſo much of it, that the Joint can't 
cloſe exactly, twill never hold firmly. 
Whenever you come to uſe Glue, take 
care that it be firſt throughly hot; for 
Glue that: is not hot, never takes firm 
hold of the Wood, WES T2 10 10 


/ 
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Be ſure alſo, that the Subſtance you 
are to glue, have not been touched with- _ 
Oyl, nor injured with Greaſe ; ior where 
theſe have before touched, Glue will ne- 
ver take faſt hold: But note, that after 
a thing is once glued faſt, no Greaſe 

nor Oyl can then hurt it. oy 
Tour Glue being made ready, and the 
Joints of your Boards ſhot true, ſet both 
the faces of the Joint cloſe together, and 
both alſo turned upwards, then dip a 
Bruſh in the Glue, and beſmear the fa 
ces of both Joints, as quick as poſſible, 
then clap the two faces of the joint to- 
gether, and ſlide or rub them long.ways 
one upon another, two or three times to 
ſettle them cloſe, and ſo let them ſtand 


till they are firm and dry. 


— 


CHAP. X!II. 


ih hat Colours are requiſite for the 
Painting f 4 Sun- Dial. 


* 


Our Colours * ſufficient for this 
Work, viz. Spaniſh Brown, for the 
priming or firſt Colour. 
Whiter 


- — 
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White Lead, for the ſecend Colour 
and finiſhing the face of the Table. 
Vermillion, for drawing of the hour 


Lines. 


And n for the Figures in the 
Margent, reſpeQting the Lines of every 
Hour, if it be a plain Dial. 

But if you intend to guild the Figures, 
then — is required ſome others, as 
Gold, and the Size to lay it on, and 
Smalt for a Blue ground, if you intend 
a rich Colour; but ſome lay the ground, 
where the Figures are guilt, with Ver- 
million, and that ſhews well, if the Fi- 
gures are Iiſted with Black, and a Black 
Moulding round the Dial. 

The next particular ſhould be the 
practice of Painting the Dial, but before 
that can be done, the Draught muſt be 
drawn; and therefore I think a word of 

advice may got be unſeaſonable. if ir 


directs you to the beſt Authors that have 


written of that Subject. | 
To which purpoſe J place firſt S ir: 
rup's Dialling, as being of excellent uſe 


10 aconaint a young Learner with the 


knowledge of the Sphear, that he may 
underſtand the nature and reaſon of 


Dials. 
5 The 
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The next in order ſhall be Collins Di- 
alling; a Book of great worth through · 
Out. | 5 | Es 
The third Leybourn's Dialling, in 
which you have the beſt ways for draw- 
ing Eaſt and Weſt Dials, and Far De. 
cliners : He is excellent alſo in the In- 
ſtrumental way. 
The fourth is Collins Sector on a2 
Quadrant, in which you have commu- 
nicated the Cut of a Scale, that by 
knowing the Declination, gives all the 
reſt of the requiſites of an upright De- 
cliner, by inſpection only, with as 
great exactneſs, as by the niceſt Calcu- 
lation : Beſides, it reaches the way of 
drawing the Hours of a Dial by the Tan. 
gent Line, and al ſo by the Scale of Hours; 
two of the beſt and moſt expeditious 
ways that ever were yet found out. 


oo 


CHAP. XIIL 
The Practice of Painting Sun-Dials. 


6&7 
4 


\ 9 according to the Rules given 
2 in the Books aforementioned, 
| | | you 


v 
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you have drawn on Paper the draught of 
your Dial; and that your Board be rea- 
dy, and your Colours prepared accord- 
ing to the Directions before given, you 
muſt then in Painting of your Dial pro- 
ceed thus; Take Spaniſh Brown that is 
well ground and mixed ſomewhat thin, 
and with a large Briſtle Bruſh, dipt 
therein, Colour your Board or Plain all 
over, both on the Back as well as Fore. - 
fide, to preſerve it the better, ſo that 
you leave no part uncoloured ; this is 
called the Priming of your Dial : When 
this firſt Colour is dry, do it over agairf 

with more of the ſame Golour, temper- 

ed ſomewhat thicker ; and when this is 

Alſo dry, you may, if you pleaſe, do it 
over again with the ſame Colour, your 
Work will be the ſubſtantialler, and laſt 
longer. i | 
When this laſt time of Colouring with 
your Priming is dry, then with White 
Lead colour the face of your Plain over, 
and when it is dry, work it over again 
three or four times more, ſucceſſively af. 
ter each drying, ſo ſhall the face of your 
Plain be ſufficiently defended againſt 

the many years fury and violence of 


weather. | 
T: | When 


— — — — nn 


When the laſt . Colouring of your 
White be/ dry, you muſt draw on your 
Plain (with a Black-Lead Pencil) a Ho- 
rozontal Line ſo far diſtant from the 
upmoſt edge of your Dial, as your diſ- 
cretion ſhall think fit. or your Experi- 
ence finds to be moſt becoming your 
Plain; then ſer out the Margi of your 
Dial with boundary Lines for the Hour, 
half Hour, and quarter diviſions of your 
Dial (as in moſt Dials you ſee it done:) 
when you have thus ſet out the Margin 
and Boundary Lines of your Dial, then 
take your Paper draught fairly drawn, 
and place the Horozontal Line thereof on 
that which you before drew on yourPlain: 
in doing ofwwhich, cbſerve'to place the 
Center according as the Situation of your 
Plain for Convenience ſake requires: 

thus : If your Dial be a full South Di- 
al, then ler the Center be exactly in the 
middle of your Plain: but if your Dial 
decline from the South, either Eaſt or 
Welt, then place not the Center of your 
Draught in rhe Center of your Plain, 
but nearer to one fide or other of it, ac- 
cording as it declines, having alſo re- 

ſpe to the quantity of its declination. 
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For Example : If your Dial decline 
_ Faſtwards, then let the Center of your 
Draught be placd between the Center 
and the Eaſtern ſide of your Playn, the 
quantity thereof muſt be accord ing as 
your Dial declines; if it decline but a 
little, chen place the Center of your 
Draught hut a little from the Center of 
our Plain; and if it declines much, 
place the Center of your Draught the 
more ou of the Center of your Playn: 
The reaſon of my adviſing this, is, that 
by ſo doing you may gain a greater di. 
ſtance for thoſe Hour- Lines, which in 
declining Playns fall nearer together on 
one ſide than they are on the other; for 
which reaſon I always uſe it in all de- 
clining Playns, except they decline far, 
as between 80 and go Degrees: for then 
we commonly draw them without Cen. 
ters, to gain the more diſtance for the 
Honr-Lines. _ dF Ss | 
Wnen your Paper Draught is thus Ar. 
tificially placed on the Playn, and faſt- 
ned with Pins or ſmall Tacks; then let 
the Draught thereof be transferred to 
the Playn, by laying a Ruler over every 
Hour, half Hour, and Quarter Diviſi- 


on: and where your Ruler ſhall cut or 
inter- 


* 


r 
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interſect the boundary Lines of your 
Margin, there make marks, by drawing 
Lines with a Black- Lead Pencil} of ſuch 
a length as each diviſion requires ( 45 
deſigned by jour boundary Lines) obſer- 
ving always to draw the Hour, and 
halt Hour Lines quite through your 
Margin, rhat they may be guides for - 
the right placing of the Figures, and for 

a {mall ſpot that is uſually placed in the 

Margin, right TY the halt Hour. 

- When your Dial Draught is thus 
transferred to the Playn it ſelf, you muſt 
not forget to draw the ſubſtil Line ac- 
cord ing as it lyeth in your Draught, to 
be your guide for the right placing your 

Still or Cock; for you muſt in every 
particular be very exact, or elſe your Di- 
al cannot be good. 3 

When you have taken every thing 
that is required from your Draught, and 
have transferred. it to the Playn, then 
take your dravght off, and with Ver- 
million very well ground and prepared, 

| as before is taught, let the boundary 
Lines of your Dial, as alſo the Hour; 
half Hour, and Quarter Divifions be 
drawn therewith ; let your Colour be as 
| NE | thick 
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thick and {tiff as you can poſſible work 
it, ſo as to draw a clear and ſmooth 
Line, becauſe this is to be done but 
once. 

When your Vermillion Lines are 
es then with Lamp- Black let the 
Figures be made, and a ſpot in the mid- 
dale of the Margin right againſt the half - 
Hour Line; and if you pleaſe, in the 
| Margin, at the top of your Playn you 
may put the date of the Lear, your 
Name, or ſome Sentence, as it i. uſual 
in things of this nature: then fit i imyour 
Cock ſo as to make right Angles with 
the Playn, ſo ſhall your Dial be drawn - 
and finiſhed in all reſpeQts as a plain Di- 


| * be. 
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© H A P. XIV. 
How ” „gain with Gold on an Oily 


— 


I Gize, either Letter or Figures, in 


Dial, o any other N. ort. 


WI tſoever you u would guild muſt 
firſt be drawn with Gold Size 


( of the making of which, ſee Chap. 7.) 
306 accord- 
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accord ing to the true proportion of what 
you would have guilt, whether Figure, 
Letter, or whatever elſe it be; when 
you have thus drawn the true proporti- 
on of what you would have guilt, let it 
remain till it be ſufficiently dry to guild 
upon, which you ſhall know by touch- 


if your Finger ſtick a little to it, and yet 
the Colour come not off, then it is dry 
enough: but if the Colour come off on 
your Finger, then it is not dry enough, 
and muſt be let alone a little longer; for 
if you ſhould then lay your Gold on, it 
would fo drown it, that it would be 
worth nothing : but if your Size ſhould 


were to it, then is it too dry, and the 
Gold will not take; for which there is 
no remedy but new Sizing ; therefore 
you muſt watch the true time that it bg 
not too wet or too dry; both 'extreams 
being unfit for laying the Gold on it. 


take your Book of Leaf Gold, and o- 
pening a Leaf of it; take it out with 
our Cane-Plyers, and lay it on your 
We iding Cuſhion, and if it lye not 
imooth, blow on it with your breath 


2 


—_— I of panting. 5; 


ing it with the end of your Finger; for 


be ſo dry as not to hold your Finger as it 


When your Size is ready for guilding, 
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your Judgment ſhall think moſt ſutable 


Gold will leave your Tool, and cleave 


which will make it lye flat and plain, 
then with a Knife of Cane, or for want 
of it, an ordinary, Pocket Knife (that 
hath a ſmooth and ſharp edge; being 
wiped very dry on your Sleeve that the 
Gold ſtick not to it) let your Leaf. Gold 
be cut into ſuch pieces, or forms as 
to your work. 5 
When you have thus cut your Gold 
into convenient forms, then take your 
Tool that was before deſcribed in Nam. 
9. of Chap. 1. and breath upon it to make 
it dampiſh, that the Gold may ſtick to 
u; with this Tool take your Gold up 
( by _ ng it down on the ſeveral pieces 
you had before cut into forms) and tranſ- 
fer it to your Size, upon which clap it 
down according to diſcretion, and your 


to your Size; which you muſt after- 
wards preſs down ſmooth with a bunch 
of Cotton, or the bottom of a Hares 
Foot: and thus you muſt do piece by 
7 till you have covered all your 
1ze with Gold; and after it is fully 
dryed, then with your Hares Foot bruſh | 
off al the looſe Gold, ſo will yout 
guilding remain fair and beautiful. * | 


_ 
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If your Work to be guilt be very 
large, open your Book of Leaf Gold, 
and lay the Leaf down on your Work, 
without cutting of it into pieces, and 
fo do Leaf by Leaf till you have cover- 
ed quite over what you intend to guild: 
and if ſome particular places ſhould 


miſs, take up with a ſmall bunch of 


Cotton a piece of Leaf. Gold, cut to a fit 
Size, and clap it on, that the Work may 
be intirely covered; and if the Gold b. 


- to be laid in the hollows of Carved 


Work, you muſt take it up on the point 
of a Camel-Hair Penſil; and convey it 
in and with the faid Penfil, dab it down 
till it Lie cloſe and ſmooth, 


Norte, That after your guilding is thus 


be ectly laid on, you may, if you pleaſe, 
Diaper or flouriſh on it with thin burnt 
Umber, whatſoever ſhall be ſuitable to 
your deſign: Let the Umber be tempered 
but thin, ſo that the Gold may appear 
through it; the form and order of which 
take from Examples which are abun- 
dant, where Painting and Guilding are 
found, _ =_ 
Note further, thata Book of Gold con- 
tains 24, Leaves, each Leaf being three 
Inches ſquats ; the * of each Book 
2 | 18 
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is two Shillings at the Gold- Beaters; one 
Book will cover 216 ſquare Inches of 
work; for ſo many ſquare Inches is con- 
tained in 24 Leaves, that are three Inches 

ſquare, every Leaf containing nine 

ſquare Inches ſuperficial in Gold :, the 
right underſtanding of this will much 
guide you in Judging how many Books 
of Gold will ſerve to guild that work, 
whoſe ſuperficial content in ſquare Inch- 
es may before be known. 


How to guild with Silver, 


* lay ing on Silver upon an Oily Size, 
1 che ſame method in all reſpeQts is 
required as for guilding with Gold; ſave 
only in this, that the Size upon which 
Silver is laid, ought to be Compound- 
ed of a very little Yellow Oaker, and 
much White-Lead ; for the Size being 
'of a lighr Colour, the Silver laid on it 
will look more natural, and retain its 
own Colour better, the whiter the Size 
is. 1 


Note, That the Common Painters do 
now generally in guilding uſe more Sil- 
ver than Gold, in moſt Works that are 
not much expoſed to rhe Air, to which 

Ee ˙ĩ; HE 
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they afterwards give the Colour of 


Gold, by means of the Laker-Varniſh, 


whole uſe is now ſo common, that if 


they guild any thing that ſtands free 
from the weather, they only guild with 
Silver, and ſo give it the Colour of Gold 
with a Lacker Varniſh; made of Gum- 
Lake, diflolved in Spirit of Wine, and 


laid over it. 


_ 


CHAP. XV. 


The way of Painting a Blue with 
Salt, the only Colours that re- 
quires ſtreming. 


cue being a Colour that gives its 


greateſt luſtre by the way of ftrow- 

ing- only, I ſhall lay down the true me- 
thod of performing this. work : firſt 
temper up White-Lead pretty ſtiff with 
good clear drying Oyl ; let it be is ſtiff 
as it well can be to ſpend well from the 
Pencil, with this white Colour cover 
overs the Superficies of the work you in- 
tend to ſtrow with Smalt; and if it be 
the Margent of a Dial whoſe Figures 
F 3 1 
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70 The Att of Painting. 
are already Gilt with Gold, let every 
Wn | part between the Figures, and where 
r there is no. Gold laid on, be done over, 
Ul and be very exact in the work, for the 
= Smalt takes no where but on this new 
1 and moiſt ground; then take Smalt, 
and the Work to be done over with ir 
lying flat, ſtrowing it thick on the thing 
to be coloured, and with the feather 
edge of a Gooſe-Quill ſtroke over it, 
that it may lie even and alike thick on 
all Places ; and then with a Bunch of 
Linnen Cloath, that is ſoft and plyable, 
dab it down cloſe, that it may take 
well upon the ground to be throughly 
dry, then wipe off the looſe Colour with 
a Feather, and blow the remainder of it 
oft with a pair of Bellows, ſo is your 
„Work finiſhed. And thus you have a 
Method for Colouring any kind of work, 
by the way of ſtrowing with Smalt, pro- 
vided the work be ſuch as requires only 
the plain Colour. 
But in Caſe you deſign to paint any 
kind of Body in Smalt, that requires 
ſhadow for the more perfect reſembling 
the thing you intend. As ſuppoſe it 
were a Blue Bell, or a Blue Boar, or the 
like: In this Caſe, when you have 
"3583 | | | drawn 
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drawn out the perfect Simetry of the 
fhape you intend, and have. covered ir 
with a ground of White Lead, well and 
ſtifly tempered with clear and fat Lin- 
ſeed Oyl, then proceed to give it thoſe 
neceſſary ſhadows you intend, with good 
Black well tempered ; and when you 
have finiſhed theſe ſhadows, then ſtrow 
on your Smalt, as before was directed; 
and when the whole is dry, and the ſu- 
perfluous part be taken away, the Work 
will appear, with all its ſhadows, as 
exact as poſſible. | 

Note, That the Work upon which 
you lay on this ground, for to be ſtrow. 
ed on with Smalr, ought firſt to be ſuf- 
ficiently primed and laid alſo over once 
with white before you lay on theground, 
that you may be ſure the ground be per- 
fectly white; for a white ground is the 
only thing that gives beauty and glory 
to the Colour of the Smalt. 

In all other Caſes, where the Work 
to be ſtrowed over with Smalt does not 
lye flat, you muſt take Smalt up upon a 
flat bunch of Linnen Cloath, and ſo dab 


it upon the ground you are to lay it upon. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


—— — — 


How to ſcour, refreſh and preſerve, all 
manner of yl Paintings. 


= HE Oyl Paintings that J here in- 
tend, are only ſuch as are kept 
from the injuries of weather; for ſuch 
Paintings as endure the fury of Rain 
and Storms ( ſuch as Sun-Dials, Poſts, 
Pales, Cc.) are not any ways to be re- 
newed or refreſhed, but by being new 
coloured with the {ame Colour in which 
it was at farſt wrought, becauſe that the 
- body and ſtrength of the Colour is worn 
cout by the continual aſſaults of waſting 
time, and cannot be made freſh, unleſs 
new done over once in 4 or 5 Years, or 
more according as the Weather is found 
to wear it off, and make it look dull. 
But as for ſuch Painting that is ſhel- 
tered from weather, as all In-door Paint- 
ings are, they {till keep their Body and 
Colour, although their beauty may be 
much impaired by duſt, ſmoak, fly-ſhits, 
and the like, which will in time — 
_—_ ** 55 an 
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and tawniſh them; To remedy which, 
take theſe few Rules : i 

If your Painting be Wainſcotting, or 
any other Joynary or Carpentary Work 
that is painted in Oyl, take Wood aſhes 
well fifted, which mix with Water 
ſomewhat thickly, then take a large 
ſtrong briſtle Bruſh, and dip it in the 
moiſtened aſhes, and therewith rub and 
1cour your Painting allover very gently 
in. all places alike, and when you find. 
that all the Soyl is taken off, then waſh 
it clean with fair Water, and let it dry; 
and you will find your Painting to be 
near as freſh as when laid on. ; 
But if your Painting be. more Curi- 
ous, whether Figures of Men, Beaſts, 
Landskip, Frutage, Florage, or the like, 
then let your Picture be gently ſcoured, 
and then cleanly waſhed oft with fair 
Water : after it is well dry, -let it be 
run over with Varniſh made with white 
of Eggs, and you will find the Beauty 
and Luſtre of your Picture much reco- 
vered. | | 
The whites of Eggs before mentioned, 
are only to be bearen to an Oyl, and 
then curiouſly rubbed on either with a 
clean Linnen Cloath, or a Penſil. 4 

1 ut 
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But Note, That this ſcouring of Pic- 
tures ought not to be practiſed but very 
ſeldom (as when your Piclure is very 
much ſoiled ) becauſe often and too fre- 
quent doing this muſt needs wear off a 
little of the Colours; therefore ſtrive 
what you can to preſerve their firſt 
beauty, by kneeping them free from 
ſmoak, and by olten ſtriking off the duſt 
with a Fox-Tail; as likewile preſerving 
them from Flies, by burning Brimſtone 
ſometimes to kill them, or by dreſſing 
up your Rooms with green Boughs, to 
which the Flies will gather themſelves, 
and fo not hurt your Pictures. Sir Hugh 
Platt in the Firſt part of his Garden of 
Eden, and 17 page, tells us of an Italian 
Fancy for this purpoſe, by hanging in 
the Roof and ſides of the Room ſmall 
Pompions or Cucumbers ſtuck full of 
Barley, which will ſprout into green 
Spiers on which the Flyes will lodge. 
Query, Whether Veſſel of Tin made 
about full of holes filled with 
6,371, 2:1 every hole planted with a 
I Barley, and watered as need re- 
ulkes, would not be more beautiful and 6 
0 tus purpoſe. | : 
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Another Note worth Obſervation is, 


That all Pictures ( e/pecrally thoſe that 
are wrought with mixtures of White 


Lead) are apt to tarniſh and grow ruſty, 
as is ſeen in all ancient Pieces; To pre- 
vent which, in the Months of May and 
June let your Pictures be expoſed ſome- 
times to the hot Sun, for this will draw 
off much of the tawniſh, and make the 
Colours more freſh and beautiful. and 
thus doing from year to year will pre- 
ſerve them wonderfully. 
Although in the beginning of this 
Chapter I mentioned Dials among thoſe 
things that are not to be refreſhed but 
by new Painting; yet her take notice, 
That I think it not convenient at all to 
lay new Colouring upon the old ground 
of a Sun-Dial (or to draw the old Lines 
and Figures over again in the ſame po- 
ſture wherein they were drawn before ) 
but rather to take the declination anew. 
and according thereunto make a new 
Draught of your Dial, and proceed in 
the Painting of it in all reſpeQs as if it 
were a new Dial : For it is obſerved, 
That Dials which were made. fifty or 
ſixty years ago ( which we believe went 
true when firſt made ) will not give the 
1 F308 true 
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true Hour now, but go very falſe, which 
is cauſed by ſome ſecret Motion of the 
Earth not hitherto taken notice of, 
which apparently alters the declination 
of all Playns. If any ones requires more 
ſatisfaction herein, let him repair to 
ſome old Dial that was made many years 
ago, and according to the diſtance of 
the Subſtile from the Meridian, let him 
find out the declination when firſt 
made, as any Man, that is an Artiſt, 
can eaſily do; then let him take the de- 
clination of the Plain by the Sun, and 
he ſhall find rheſe two declinations to 
differ conſiderably, according to the 
number of years contained between 
your obſervation and the time of the 
Dials rſt making; ſo that a Plain that 
ſtood full South, fixty years ago, ſhall 

now decline ſome degrees either to the 
Eaſt or Weſt, which perhaps may be a 

Cauſe of the Variation of the Compaſs, 
which is found by Obſervation, to differ 
much in the ſame Country, in the ſpace 

of 50 or 60 years, as all skilled in Aſtro- 
nomy know very well. 
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An Experiment relating to Oyl Colours 
of great uſe to Travellers of ſome 


kinds : To the chief 0050 cers of 
Camps and Armies, 10 2 and 


uch like. 


T*. Experiment i is no other than a 
diſcovery of the way and myſtery 
of making Oyl-Cloth, now uſed for 
Hat-Caſes, and thar is this: Take of 
the drying Oyl mentioned in Chap. 6 
ſet it on the fire, and diſſolve in it ſome 
good roſen, or ( which 7s better, but 
dearer } Gurn- Lack, let the quantity be 
Tuch, as may make the Oyl thick as a 
Balſom, or it muſt not be ſo thin as to 
run about, if ſpread on a Cloath: when 
the Roſen or Gums are diſſolved, you 
may either work it of it ſelf, or add to 
it ſome Colour, as Verdigreaſe for a 
Green, or Umber for a Hair- Colour; or 
Indico and White for a light Blue. 


1 * ee 
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This Varniſh, if ſpread on Canvas, or 
any other Linen Cloth, ſo that the Cloth 


be fully drenced and intirely glaſed over 
with it, and ſuffered to dry throughly, 
is Impenetrable for all manner of wet; 


and it Carriers and ſuch kind of perſons 


that are neceſſitated to travel in all man- 


ner of weathers, had bur little light 


Canvas Cloaks made for them, of ſuch 
Cloath and Hats lined on the our-fide 
with the ſame. Uneſe Cloaks and Hats 
would fecure them from wet as well as 
it they remained fil] in their own 
Houſes ; for as I ſaid before, no wet 
will penetrate through it; four and 


twenty hours rain would make no more 


impreſſion upon it, than if it had never 


_ Fained at all. 
The Officers Tents in an Army or 


Camp, if covered over with this Var- 


niſht Cloath on the top, would pre- 


ferve them as ſecurely from all wet, as 


the beſt Houſes, and be as warm and 
dry; neither will there follow any great 
inconvenience in decamping; for Cloath 
fo Varnithed, is almoſt as plyable as 
the naked Cloth, and not very muck 
more weighty, eſpecially it the Varniſh 
be laid on plain, without any Colour 

mixt 
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mixt with it; for that is both the light- 

er and more pliable. 72 
The ſame advantage may Seamen reap 
by it, or any other perſons that miſt ne- 
ceſſarily attend in ſtorms and rain. 

A Sheep-Skin Boot well liquored with 
this Varniſh after the Boot is made, and 
ſo throughly done over as to lye with a 
glaſs on the outſide, ſhail endure more 
wet than the beſt Neats-Leather Boot, 
being alſo much more plyable, eaſy and 
light ; the ſame may be ſaid of Shoes in 
27; Ent ©; 4 | | 

The great reaſon why the Oyl-Hat- 
Caſe has not been more often in uſe, is 
by reaſon of the difficulty required to 
form it into Garments, and then the 
very Hat Caſe themſelves do let Water 
in at the Seams ; but this Varniſh being 
laid on. in the Seams after the Garments 
are made, does 10 intirely ſecure every 
part, as there's no poſſibility or place 
for the wets admittance. 

The ſame may be of advantage to 
abundance of other humane neceſſities, 

too long here to enumerate; and for 
ſecuring any kind of Timber Work, it 
equals Painting with Colours in Gyl, 
and much more eaſy to attain ; for Lin. 


4 ſeed 


* 
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ſeed Oyl and Roſen are much more ea- | 
_fily 4 11 together by boy ling than Co- 
lours can any ways be ground; and be- 
ing of the conſiſtance of a Bal ſom, works 
delicately with a Bruſh, and of it ſelf, 
without the addition of Colours, bears 
2 body ſufficient ro ſecure all manner of 
Timber-work, equal to, moſt Oyl-Co. 
lours. 

In the working of it there's no great 
skill required, if you can but uſe a Pain- 
ters Bruſh; only let the matter you lay 
it on be throughly drenched,” that the 
outſide may be glazed with 1 it: if you 
defire a Colour on the outſide, you need 
only grind 'a Colour with the wy Var- 
nin you ay on. 1 
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How to preſerpe all bright 
from ruft and other Inj 


| Varniſh 


M * = 


T- Ale good Venetian, or for the want 


A 


ine, and add to it ſome good 
drying Linſeed Oyl, made clear by long 
ſtanding in the hot Sun (for ſome uſes, 
the common drying Linſeed Oy! may ſerve) 
mix them well together, and with this 
mixture, Varniſh over any fort of bright 
Iron-work whatever, that is uſed about 
the Houſes of the Nobility and Gentry ; 
as Allo all kind of bright Arms that is 
kept in Afmories and other places of 


W of all ſuch on- work from ruft, let it 
de what it will, provided it be ſuch as is 
not brought into common uſe, for much 
handling will wear it off, and heat will 
ain diſſolve it; but for all ſuch bright 


f « 


woit and corroding air, by an Oil 


of that, the beſt and cleareſt com- 
_ Turpentine, diffolve it in Oyl of 
urpent 


G Iron 
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penters or_Joyners. Work, that require 
not — * as alfo Arms, Cc. 
that ſtands up for pare rather than pre- 
ſent uſe 3 : es as I faid before, an in. | 
fa lik ” - ervative 5 OE 55 
4 "i 13 uſe this oi V a 
beſt tõ N Atm it, and the with 
lay Mon schi as poſſible; this is 1 — 
for Arms; but for other Iron- work, it may 
be laid on cold; in four or five days at- 
ter tis laid on; *twill be thronghly dyy. 
Note, That ſuch Arms as is done over 
with it, may, when they come into uſe; 
be cleanſed from it again, by being warm. 
ed hot before a fire; for heat will dif. 
e it, n Water will do it no hurt. 
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The Art of Back Painting, — 
| Prints, with Oyl-C olours. 


Ti Myſtery confiſts chiefly in — 
ing the Print upon a piece of glaſs 
of ſuch 28020 as fits the Print. Now to 
do this,” _ yous Trane and lay 5 in 

| | | clean 
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clean Water for two Days and two 
Nights, or longer, if your, Print be on 
very ſtrong Paper; then take it out, and 
lay it upon two Sheets of Paper, and 
cover it with two more, and let it lie 
there a little to ſuck out the Moiſture: 
In the mean time, take the Glaſs your 
Print is to be paſted ons. and ſet lit near 
the Fire to warm, then take Strasburg 
Turpentine and put it into a Gally- Pot, 
and warm it upon the Fire, then take 
Hegs hair Bruſh, the Hazrs being well 
faſtned by wedging, as before was ſhewed, 
and therewith ſpread over the Turpen- 
tine very ſmoothly on the Glaſs; then 
take rhe Print from between the Paper, 
and lay it upon the Glaſs, beginning firſt 
at one part, and ſo rub it down gently, 
as you go on, till it lie ctoſe, and there 
be no Wind Bladders between, then 
with your Finger roll or rub off the 
Paper from the back fide of the Print, 
till you ſee nothing but the Print left 
upon the Glaſs, and when this is done, 
ſet it by to dry, and when *tis dry Var- 
niſu it over with ſome White Tranſpa- 
rent Varniſh, that the Print may be 
ſeen through it, and then it is fit for 
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' You may, inftead of ſoaking your 


them up and boil them for about two 
Hours in Water, and that will make 
them as fit for peeling as the other way, 
when rabbed with your Fingers, then 
having prepared your Oyl Colours as in 
the preceding Work is directed, grind- 
ing them very fine, and tempering them 
up very ſtiff; let the backlide of the 
tranſparent Print be Coloured over with 
ſuck Colours as each particular part Gage 
require, letting the Maſter Lines of the 
Print ftill guide your Pencil, ſo will 
each particular Colour lye fair to the 
Eye, on the other fide, and look almoſt 
as well as a Painted Piece, if it be done 
| Note, That the ſhadows of the Print. 
are generally ſufficient for the ſhadow. 
of every Colour, bur if you defire te 
give a ſhadow from your Pencil, then let. 
the ſhadows be laid on firſt, and the o- 
ther Colours after. os INS.” 
Note alſo, That in laying en of Co- 
lours in this kind of backſide Painting, 
you need not be curious in Taying them 
on {moorh, tis not at all requilite here 
where the chief aim is only to have the 
Colouis 


ſtrike the Colour of it 
the Glaſs. 
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Colours appear well on the forefide of 
the Print; and therefore the only care 
to be uſed in this work, is to lay Co- 
lour thick enough, that its body may 
plainly through 


Same Direction: for mixing of Oyl- 


Colour for divers Leiber in this 
Art of Colouring Prints with Oyl- 
Colours. Cw. 


Colours for ſeveral Faces. 


OR F aces that are accounted fair, 
take White lead, a little Vermilli- 


on, and a very ſmall touch of Lake. 


For the Lips take more of the Ver- 
million and Lake than you did for the 
For a Brown Face take burnt Oaker 
and White. Eels; 2 

For a Tawny Moor, take Cullens 


Horch. a little burnt Qaker, and a little 
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* vlours for Hair. 


\ * 


1 
2 4 


For 4 Re Hair: mix Umber and 
2 little Black and White. | 
For a yellow Hair, take Stone-Oaket, 
White lead, a little Vermillion. 
For. a flaxen Hair, take White lead, 
Stone. Hake and 2 little Cullens- Earth. 
Linnen. 
Is done with White Lead or Cerus. 
Silber. 
Is done with White, a little Smalt, 
and ſome White Maſticote. 
Gold. . 
Is done with Red Orpiment ane 
White Ffir, of each equal quan- 
tity. 9 Sn 


5 0 plus, * Garments.” 

For Blue Garments the beſt emalt and 

White-Lead. . 5 

For a Graſs Green, mix Verdigreaſe 
and a little Pink Vellow. bd 

For a Willow. Green, mix Verdigreale 


anda very little White. 


A Sea Green is made by mixing en 
. Pink = White-Lead. 


A 
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A French Green is made by mixing 


Pink and Indice 


A Carnation 13 mixing Lake and 
Wite- Lead. TI 10 2 ft offs 20 
A Cxihſon ib fnade by) „ ling ber 
million, Lake and White. | > 
A Scarler i is: 'ofity1y ermillion: lid” on 
alone J bog #te&mibr"\, 1 oyd : 
A Gherry Colour is made by ag 
Vermillion and White Lead. 
For Hello, lay on either Yellow Or- 
piment, or Lellow Maſticoate; if your 


Yellows are more pale, then mix nung 


with the former. 112 4. 

For an Orange Colour, mix Orpi 
ment and a little Vermillion. 

For a Purple, mix Smalt, Lake and 
White“ 1 

For a Violet; mix Biſe nal Loke. 

A Straw-Colour is made with White: 
Yellow-Oaker, and a very little Umber. 
An Aſn · Colour is made by ien 
Black and White. 

A Cheſnut Colour is made by mixing 


Une Lake and White. 


A Dove-Colour, or the Win s of an 
Angel, take White, a little Lake, and 
a Lrtle Smalt. | 


G 4 Colours 
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Colours for Trees, 


For * Bodies of Trees, take Pink, 
Yellow, White-Lead, Yellow: later und 
2 little Black. | 
For the Leaves of them that are near 
the Eye, take Verdigreaſe and Pink, or 
[ mw Coloured, then take Iodicound 
in tots 
For Leaves of Trees farther off take 
Green Verditer, Pink, and White-Lead. 
For them that are fartheſt a wo, take 
Terrevert and White. 1275 
Colours for Grounds behind 4 fire. 


More, That a light Hair requires 2 
Gark groynd, and a dark Hair 2 light 
gr 

"Ground Colours far a Picture with: 4 
light Hair, is made with Umber, White 
and Black. 

A Ground Colour for a FPS Mir is 
made with LENNY and Wike. dtn. 


the Work be far off, but if neax, then 


1 5 


en for the loweſt of all. 
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tor Ground i in a Lewrkip. 


Take Pink, Oaker, and White, with 
2 little Green Verditer. 


89 


1 Country Houſes, at a diſtance, 
take White-Lead, Yelfow: Oaker, and 


Smalt ; the ſame Colour ſerves alſo for 
Houſes, of Stone. 

For Brick-Honſes or Walls, take vel. 

low-Oaker burnt, and Whiz-Lead, if 


India Red, and a little White 


' For Pails of Wood or other Timber - 


Work, of what kind ſeeyer, in Country- 


dale er take Umber, Waits, and a 
little ber. 


Shy Colours. 
Are, made of Smalt and White for the 


Yellow mixt with a little Vermilli- 


heſt Skies, more White for the lower, 


— of Paint” 
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The manner of Painting * Cloth, or 
Sarſnet mo Windows. " 


ET the Cloth or Sarſlet hy firſt 
ſtrained tite to the Frames, and 
there made faſt, and when they be 
through dry, Varniſh them over with 
1 tranſparent Varniſh thus 
made. WITS 
Take a pound of good clear Nut- Oyl, 
put it into an Earthen Pipkin, and add 
to it half a pound of good Silver Li- 
tharage in fine Powder, ſet it on a ſmall 
Fire, but not to boyl; and let it ſtand 
hot at leaſt twelve hours ſtirring it often 
in that time (this adds a drying quality 
to the Oy! ) when'it has ſtood thus long, 
pour it "off from the Lithara by lacli. 0 
nation, then take a pound and a half of 
the cleareſt white Roſen, beat it to 
Powder, and mix it with the Oyl on 2 
ſlow Fire Always ſtirring it till the Roſen. 
be diſſolved; then take it off and put 


into it a Pound of good clear Venus Tur- 
pentine, 


Urin 
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pentine, and ſtir them all well together; 
then with a good Bruſh let your Shaſhes 
be throughly Varniſhed over with this 
mixture, ſo that they may appear all 
over clear and tranſparent. 
When this Varniſh is dry, then you 
may Paint upon them what fancy you 
pleaſe with Oy Colours, but Landskip 
is moſt common and natural, for which 
purpoſe, the Colours you mix ought to 
be ſuch as axe of a fine Body, and apt 
to become tranſparent. 
For theſe purpoſes, Lake makes an 
excellent tranſparent Ruby Colour, and 
diſtilled Verdigreaſe makes an incompa- 
rable tranſparent Green, Orpiment makes 
an excellent tranſparent Sold Colour; 
Umber and Yellow Oaker will become 
indifferent tranſparent, if thinly mixt, 
but for the reſt, there are none that will 
lye clear in this work, but only accord- 
ing to the very thinneſs of their mixture 

with the Oy. e 
The aforeſaid Varnifh, as it is clear 
of it ſelf, is an excellent Varniſh for Pa- 
per Windows, being much more tranſ- 
parent than any other Compoſition, and 
more laſting ; for the Roſen and Tur- 
pentine being made tough, when * 
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A great Enemy to the ſicht of ſome Men, 
the ingconveniencies of which, ſuch 7 | 
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by means of the Oyl mixt with it, does 
more powerfully 7000 the Injuries of all 
weather than Oyl Agne. 
If any arę troubled with weak F 
and cannot indure à bright Light, this 
Varniſh 7 with diſtilled Verdigreaſe, 
and Paper Windows,or Sarſnet ones done 
over with it, will make an jncomparable 
reen light, very comfortable to the 
ght, and of great benefit to ſuch as loye 
not too much brightneſs : a Note f 
good uſe, eſpecially to all great Stu- 
and 7 1 5 be * much im- 
paired and weakened by poring too 
much upon their Books; the bi 
of tae Paper being obſerved to be offen 


- 


green Light as this now mentioned, will 
intallibly prevent, beyond green read ing 
Glaſs, Spectacles, or any other contri- 


vance, yet found out; the like benehr 
may ſome Tradeſmen alſo receive: from 
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The whote Ars and Myſtery of Color. 
ing Maps, and other Prints, in 
Mater Colour. 1 


JAuing, as yet, ſeen nothing publiſh- 
LI ed upon this Subject that is Au- 
thentick, I have thought fit for the ſake 
of thoſe that are inclined to Ingenuity, 
to ſet forth the way and manner of do- 
ing this Work, it being an excellent Re- 
creation for thoſe Gentry, and. others, 


" 


who delight in the Knowledge of Maps; 
vho by being Coloured, and the ſe veral 
Diviſions diſtinguiſhed one from the - 
other by Colours of different kinds, do 

give a better Idea of the Countries they 
deſcribe, than they can poſfihly attain-40 


un en * | 2 | #3 
Now to perform this Work after che 


bet manner, there muſt be provided in 
the firſt place a Lye made with Tartar, 
and a Gum. Water. 
To make the Tartar Lye do thus, 
take two Ounces of the beſt White Jar. 
| 7 ar, 


tar, which # a flony Subfilicè that flicks 
is the ſide of the Wine Veſſels, and is ſold 
by the Drugiſts. Wrap it up hard and 
tite in half a Sheet of Brown Cap Paper, 
wet it throughly in Water, and put it 
into a clear Fire, either of Wood or Sea: 
cole ; let it remain therein till it be red 
quite through, then take it out with a 
pair of Tongs, and put it immediately 
into half a Pint of Water, and with 
your Fingers rub it well to pieces; put 
it into a long narrow Glaſs, and in a 
Day or two the Black will all ſettle, 
and the Lye will become pure clear: 
Pour off the clear Lye into a clean Glaſs, 
and keep it cloſe ſtopt for uſe. 1 
To make Gum. Water, take Three 
Ounces of the whiteſt and cleareſt Gum- 
| Araback; which is alſo ſold at the Drug- 
its, and beat it as ſmall as you can 
ruiſe it ; then put it into a Pint of 


fair Spring Water, and let it diſſolve 
therein, which will be much haſtened 
by ſhaking the Glaſs three or four times 
a Day very well, that the Gum that is 
diſſolved may mix the better with the 
Water that is above it: And when it is 
all diflolved, if there appear any Foul- 


neſs 
I, 


5 At L 


Epe Att 0 Samoan 
neſs in it, ftrain it through à Nag inks 
id a clean Eatthen Diſh, and put it into a 
id || Glaſs, and ſtop it up for Uſe. Nore, 
r, IT hat too much of this ought not to be 
It made at a time: For if the Gum be 
a: kept diſſolved too long in the Water, 
: it will rot, and ſo be of no uſe; there- 
a fore obſerve. to make it Ir. once a 
ly Month at the fartheſt. | 
th In the next Place, you muſt pre Dare 
or make your Colours ready for Ulſe, 
and the beſt for this Work are thoſe 


e, that follow; Namely, | 
A Copper. Green, and that is made thus; 
5 take a Pound of Right French Verdi- 


greaſe, made at Monpeliar, this. being 
the beſt : 3 for the Verdigreaſe made at 
any other place will fade. To this add 
Three Ounces of Cream of Tartar, beat 
them both into a fine Pouder, and take 


pounding, to ſtop your Noſe, and hold 
a Bunch of fine Linnen in your Mouth 
to breath through, elſe the ſubtil Pouder 
of the Verdigreaſe will beapt to offend 
and when this is done, mix both the 
Pouders in two Quarts of Water, and 
boil it in an Earthen Pipkin till it boil 
away a Quart, then ſtrain it out —_ 
0 


care, while. the Verdigreaſe is in the 
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cold, and put the Liquor into a Glaſs, 
ſtop it up, and let it ſtand to ſettle till 
the Liquor ö he very clear, fo: you will 
have a delicate Green; But ſometimes | 
the Verdgreajft not being always of a 
Goodneſs, the Colour may not be deep 
enough for ſome Uſes. In this Cafe, 
put ſome of it into a broad Earthen Diſh, 
and fer it over a Chafing - Diſh of Coals, 
and by a gentle Heat, diminiſh ſo much 
of the Liquor, till by trying on a Pa- 
per and letting of it diy, the Colour 
pleaſe you: and here yen art #0. ate; 
That if it ſhine too much when dry, it 
is not right; for it is not tightly made 
except it bur juſt ſhine, and if you can. 
not make the Colour deep enough by 
evaporating by Heat, the-abounding Li. 
quid, without making it ſhine too much, 
ir were better to add ſome: more Verdi; 
greaſe, and boil it up a ntw, till it be- 
come 4 Tran{parem deep Green: 
It yon would maks but à Pint of this, 
deu mut take but half the Quantities 
ot ech: And you ate Al fo to take ho+ 
tice, thut this is a Colsur that will 
keep à Year or more without decay ing. 
it che Glas that contains it be chaſe 
ſtopt up. 
pr up The 
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The next Colour needful to be made, 
is a, Stone Colour, or a Liquor of 

Merb, which is thus done; take 4 

Pint of your Tartar Lye, and add to it 

an Ounce of Myrrh in Pouder, the 

beſt for this uſe is the blackeſt of 

courſeſt, and boil it tifl the Ayrrb is 

diſſolved, which will be done in a ſmall 

time; let it ſettle and pour off the clear 

for Uſe, which you muſt keep cloſe ſtopt 

up: This is alfo a Tinctute which will 

keep long, and may be made faintet 

or deepet by boiling more of the Liquor 

away to make it deeper, or by add ing 

Water to it to make it fainter. Some 

make alſo a Colour of Pitch like Soor; 

made by Wood; this Soot they bod 

in Water, and when clear, is good for 

many Lies, and ſerves in ſome Gaſes 

mſtead of this Liquor of Myrrh, 

And in the laft Place, there is requi- 
| red a Crimſon Colour which is ſpeedily 

made thus. Buy at the Drugiſts ſome 


2 _m_——_ 


good (Cochinele, about half an Ounce 
will go a great way. Take Thirty or 
Forty Grains, bruiſe them in a Gally- 
Pot to fine Pouder, then put to them 
s many Drops of the Tartar Lye as 
wl juſt wet it, _— it give forth 
= N its 


$$ Cbe Art of Painting. 
its Colour; and immediately add to it 
half a ſpoonful of Water, or mote if 
the” Colour be yet too deep, and yo 
. will have a delicate purple Liquor of 
Tincture. Then take a bit of A/um, 
and with a Knife ſcrape very finely a 
very little of it into the Tincture, 45 
this will take away the Purple Colour, 
and make it a delicate Crzmſorn. Strain 
this through a fine Cloath into à clean 
Gally-Por, and uſe it as ſoon as you 
can, for this is a Colour that always 
looks moſt Noble when ſoon made uſe 
of, but it will decay if it ſtand long. 
Indico is another Colour uſed in co- 
touting of Maps. This is bought at 
the Colour Shops that fell Paint, and 
it muſt be ground very fine on a Stone, 
as you do Oyl Colours, with a little 
Tartar Lye to make it give its Colour, 
and look the brighter, when 'tis ground 
perfect fine like a thick Syrrup, add 
Gum Water to it till ir be thin enough 
for your purpoſe, and keep it in a Glaſs 
cloſe ſtopt up, but it will ſettle fo, 
that hen you uſe it you muſt ftir it up 
from the Bottom, ES 
For a Yellow, Gamboge is the beſt, it 
is fld at Drugiſt in Lumps, and the 
| | way 
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way to make ĩt fit for Uſe, is to make a | 
little hole with a Knife in the Lump, 
and put into the Hole ſome Water, ſtir 
it well with a Pencil till the Water be 
either a faint. br a deeper Yellow, as 
your occaſion requires, then pour it in- 
to a Gally-Pot, and temper up more, 
till you have enough for your purpoſe- 
Some inſtead of this Uſe French Berries, 1 
by ſome called Yellow Berries, which | 
they put into Water with a little Pou- 
der of Alum, which in a days time will 
draw out a delicate Yellow Tincture 
rhe mote Berries; the Yellower will the 
Liquor be, 1 


8 


iramarine, which is the beſt and moſt 
glorious of all Blues, but very dear; 
yet imall Papers of it of about Two 
Shillings Price may be bought at ſome 

H 2 Colours 


„ I Kd Leal is alfo a Colour much uſed 

d a # this Work, and fo is Orpiment; both 

ic, Which you may buy at the Colour 

ble Shops very finely ground, ſo that they * i 

ar, bed only to be tempered with Gums | 

nd Water to be fit for Ute. 3 9 

add Blue Bree is allo uſed often, which L 

eh 1 needs only to be tempeted with Gum- | 

aſs a Water, and when Men deſign to be cu- | 
_ tis, chey may uſe inſtead theteof L//- [ 

af 0 
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WL - Colour Shops, which if carefully uſed, - 
140 will go a great way: It needs only to 
1% be rempered in a very ſmall Gally - Pot 
11 with a little Gum Water, till it lie on 
the Paper with a good Colour. 
There is alſo an exceeding glorious 
Red or Crimſon Colour, called Carmi. 
ne, which is alſo very dear, yet about 
Half a Crowns-worth will go a great 
way in the Uſes to which it is put; it 
needs enly to be tempered with Gam- 
Water, and gives ſeveral degrees of Co- 
lour according as it is thicker- or thin. 
ner tempered ; for if it be very thin, it 
refembles in Colour the Crimſon made 
from Cochenele, and may he uſed inſtead 
thereof, by the Gentry, to whom the 
Price will not be confiderable. 
Vermillion is alſo uſed in ſome Cafes. i 
This is a glorious Scarlet, and needs 
only to be tempered with Gum-Water, 
for it may be bought very finely ground 
to Pouder ar the Colour Shops; only 
rhe lighteſt coloured Vermillion is the 
beſt for this uſe ; and 'tis to be noted, 
chat chis Colour ſhews much brighter 
when dry, if glazed over with thick 
um- Water R made by putting Fw} 1 
Duncer of Gum Araback to half « 1 — of 
. ter 
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— very fans 55 acer as chick 
as poſſible, and then tempered up with 
Gum · Water to a due thickneſs, make 2 
good Tranſparent Colour. 

There is another Colour needful in 
this Work, which is a moſt pleaſant 
Graſs Green, and that is made thus, 
take a Lump of Gum Boge, and make a 
little Hole in it, then pur therein ſome 
Gopper Green, ſtir ir about with a Pen- 
cil, and from a Willow you will ſee it 
turn to a Grafs Green, which you may 
make: deeper. Or lighter, as you ſtir it a- 
bout a longer or a leſſer time, | 


of the Proflice of Colouring Hope.” N 5 


The Colours being prepared as before 
is directed, you may proceed to Colour 


Map in this manner, firſt take notice 
of the ſeveral Divifions in a Map which 


diſtinguiſh one Kingdom from'another, 
or one County from another, which are 


Known by certain Lines, or Rows of 


Pricks, er Points of ſeveral Sizes and 


4 Y Shapes SOON to the Diviſions they 


H3 arg 


162 The Art of Painting. 
are to denote. As for inſtance, Portue 
gal is diſtinguiſhed from Spain by 3 
row of large Points, or Pricks, and the 
Provinces of that Kingdom, or Shires, 
as we call them in England, are diftin-' 

uiſhed one from another by Lines of 
Fer Points or Pricks. Now if you 
were to colour the Kingdom of Partu. 
gal do thus, firſt with a ſmall Camel 
Hair Penfil in a Ducks Quill, colour 
over all rhe Hills within the Large prick 
Line that divides it from SHain with the 
Tincture of Myrrb very thin; then if 
there be any Woods, dab every Tree 


with the point of a very fine Pęnſil dipt 


in Graſs Green, made of Capper Green 
tempered up with Gum Bage, but in | 
dipping your Pencils into any Colour, 
ſtroke. ic againſt the ſides of the Pot or 
Glaſs in which you put it, that the Co- 
lour may not droꝑ from it and ſpoil your 
Work; then with another Pencil dipt 
in Read Lead, tempered thinly wich 

Gum. Water, let the Principal | Cities i 
and Towns. be done over that the'Eye | 
may more-readily perceive them. Lait- 
ly, with a Ducks. Quilt. Pencil dip in 
ſome Colour, as Copper Green, and 
trace out the Bounds of one of the Pro- 


3 


re 


A 


-N #2 


vinces, keeping the outmeſt Edge of 


the Pencil cloſe to the Pricks, and 


be careful to lay your Colours all 
alike, and not thicker in one placę 
than in another, and when 'tis almoſt 


dry, take another clean Pencil of rhe 


{ame Size, and dip it in Water, ſtroak- 
ing the Water out well, and therewith 
rub upon the inſide of the coloured Line, 
till it take away moſt of the Colour on 
the edge, and make it grow faint and 
loſe it ſelf by degrees, and continue ſo 
to do till you have gone quite round; 
then take Yellow made of Gun: Boge, 
and go round the infide of the Pricks 
that divide the next Province, ſweetning 
over the innermoſt Side of it, when al- 
moſt dry, with a Pencil dipt in Water, 
as you did before, de over the next to 
that with the Crimſon Tin{lure made 
with Cachincle, or thin Carmine, and 
the next to that do round with Red. 
Lead, and the next to that with Graſs 
Green, and the next to that with any 
of the former Colours that will ſo agree 
with the Work, that two joining Pro- 
VINceS may not be coloured with the 
lame Colour, for then you could not 
diſtinguiſn them ſo well by fight. 
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And in this Work of 1 0 J ob: 
ſerve, Thar when your Boundary Lines 
paſs through Woods already coloured, 
or Hills; obſerve then, I ſay, to miſs 
the Colour of thoſe Woods and Hills in 


your drawing a Colour round the Pro: 


vince, and be careful alfo not to draw 
any Colour over the Cities or Towns 
that are painted Red, for that wor 
the Beauty of it. 

And when you have coloared over of 
divided all the Counties, then colour 
the Sea-fhoar, and all Lakes of Water, 


if there be any, with thin ladico, work 
ing of that fide of the Colour which 18 ' 


5K the Land faint, with a wet Pencil 
as before was taught, and if therę be 
any Ships, colour the Water fhaded at 
the bottom with the ſame 1zdico, paint- 
ing the Hull of the Ship 'with Unter, 
the Sails with TinQure of Myrrb, and 


the Flags with Vermillion or Blue Bice 3 


and if they are repreſented as firin their 
Guns, ler the fire be done with Red 
Lead, and the Smoak wich very thin 


Bice, and as for the Margent or /quare 


flick of Degrees, as ibe Grauer term 


which goes round the Map, ler 


tha be e either with Yel 11 ry 
| e 
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Shades, tor then the more beautiful it 
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Red Lead, or Crimſon; none but thoſe 
three Colours ſerving well. for this pur- 

ol 
b As for the Compartment or Title, 
which confiſts generally of ſome neat 
Device to ſet the Map off, and make 
it appear more beautiful, it may be co- 
toured according to the Nature of it. 
As for inſtance, Crewrs or any thing re- 
preſenting Gold with Yellow, ſhadows 
ed in the darkeſt parts of the Graving 
with Orpment,the Hair of Men or Wo- 
men with Tincture of Myrrb, or if 
Black, with half Water half common 
ink, or with burnt Umber ; the Fleſh of 
Women or Boys with a ver little of 


the Tincture of Cochinele, in a lar 


Quantity of Water, and Garments ei- 
ther with thin Green ſhadowed” with 
thicker, and with the TinQure of Co- 
chinele made thin with Water, and 
ihaded with the ſame Colour thicker, 
and thin Bice, and ſhadowed with a 
thicker mixture of the ſame, or with, 


Vermillion ſhaded with Carmine. In 


general obſerve, That the Colour muſt 
de laid in the lighteſt part of all Gar- 
ments, very thin and deeper in the 


wil 


106 The Art of Painting. 
will appear; the thick of the ſame Co- 
lour being the moſt natural Shade for 
moſt Colours, except Tellow and Blue, 
for Blue ſometimes requires to be ſha- 
ded in the darkeſt Places with a Blac 
or at teaſt with thick Indico; and: Ted. 
Jow requires Red-Lead or Crimſon, and 
ſometimes it appears very pleaſing when 
faded with Gen. „ 
If you are to paint Clouds, do them 
ſometimes with TinQure of Myrrh; 
and in ſome Caſes, with a very thin 
Crimſon, and for Variety, you may do 
ſome with thin Ivory Black ground 
very fine, and tempered up with much 
Gum-Water. Smoak is belt repreſented 
with very thin Blue Bice, and if you are 
to colour any Repreſentation of Sea 
Waves, do it with Indico. — 
If you are to colour any Repreſenta- 
tions of Land, do the lighteſt parts over 
with very thin Yellow that repreſents a 
Straw Colour, ſhading ir in ſome pla- 
ces with Orpment ; and in others let 2 
light Green be laid, and ſhade it with 
a deeper Green: Rocks myſt be, done 
with Tincture of Myrrb, or of Soote, 
and the Trees ſome with Copper Green, 
ſome with dark Graſs Green, and 1 4 
| | : | WII n 


with thin burnt Liber and Gum gage 
mixt ; Houſes may be done with Red- 
Lead, and the Tiles with Vermillion, or 
with Bice to repreſent Blue Slat, Caſtles 
may be done with Tincture of Myrrb in 
ſome parts, in others, with thin Red. 


Lead, and the Spires and Pinacles with 


. 
* 


Bla. 
But when all is ſaid that can be ſaid, 
the only way to colour Maps well, is 
by a Pattern done by ſome good Work- 
man, of which the Dutch ate eſteemed 
the beſt; three or four ſuch Maps co- 
:oured by a good Artiſt, is ſufficient to 
5 a Man in the right doing of his 
Work: But if he cannot obtain this, he 


7 may by a few Tryals grow a good Artiſt 


in a ſhort time ; for this is only attain- 
ed to by Practice, and if a Man does 
ipoil half a ſcore Maps in order to get 
ihe knack of colouring well at laſt, 


= :here's no Man that is ingenious will 
=_ zumblec at it, or grudge at the Charge. 


The hardeft thing in this Art is, to 


= ow rightly how to make and prepare 
de Colours which here is taught faith- 
ally! And if your Paper be good and 
bear the Colours well, without ſuffering 
blem to fink into it, all that are here 


men- 


108 The Art of potting? 
mentioned will lie fair and pleaſant to 
the Eye, and 'tis the Fairneſs of the Co- 
lours that is moſt eſteemed in this Art 
of Map. Painting: But if the Paper be 
not good and ſtrong, no Art can make 
the Colours lie well; therefore in buy- 
ing Maps .chuſe thoſe that are Printed on 
the ſtrongeſt or thickeſt Paper: For 
they colour beſt, provided the Paper be 
well ſized, and indeed it will be found, 
when we have taken the greateſt Care we 
can, that Colours will lie fairer, and 
look more bright and pleaſant on ſome 
Paper, than on other ſorts tho they 


ſeem to be as Trrong. 
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Some Books Printed for, and ſold by 


Head-Ally i Cornbill. 


FOLIOS. 
Uſpmorth's Collections. 


Sam. Crouch at the Corner of Popes 


the IIC. 1 
Cambridge Concordance. 
Dryden s Works in Fout Volumes. 


- The Royal Dictionary. Fench and 
Engliſb, and Engliſh and French. By 


Mr. Boyer. L | 
The New A-/a-Mode Secretary: Or 
Practical Pen: Man. A New Copy-Book. 


herein the Baftard Italians, common- 
ty called the New A-/a-Mode, Round 
Hands, Mixt Running Hands, and Mixt 


"Secretary's, are fo Model'd and Com- 


poſed, as to diſpatch Buſineſs with Fa- 
cility and Neatneſs. Written with much 
Variety, and performed according to the 
Nature, Freedom, and Tendency of the 


* - 


Youths 


Lord Faltland's Life of Edward 
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Books Printed for & Crouch. 
Vouth's Introduction to Trade: An 
Exerciſe- Book, chiefly defigned for the 
Uſe of the Writing School, to Imploy 
Youth at Night, and other vacant Times, 
while they learn to Write; by which 
the Young Apprentice may be able to 
apply his Writing and Arithmetick 
to Buſineſs ; as, a Merchant, Shop- 
keeper, or other inferior Trades : Firſt 
| Methodized for the benefit of the Au- 
thor's Scholars : And Publiſhed for the 
Uſe of ſuch as Teach Writing and A- 
tithmetick. The third Edition, Cor- 
rected, and very muck enlarged, Both 
by John Ayres. 111 
OCTAVO Ad TVELVYES. 
The Phyſical Dictionary: Wberein 
the Terms of Anatomy, the Names and 
Cauſes of Diſeaſes, Ubyrurgical Inſttu · 
ments, and their Liſe are accurately De. 
{crib'd, Alfothe Names and Virtues of 
Medicinal Plants, Minerals, Stones, Gums, 
Salts, Earths, c. And the Method of 
chooſing the beſt Drugs. The Terms of 
Chymiltry, and the various Forms of 
Medicines, and the ways of compound: 
ing them By Srephen Blancard, M. D. 
Phyfick Profeſſor at Middleburg in Zea. 
land. The Fourth Edition. With = 


Addition of many Thouſand Terms of 
Art, and their Explanation. Alſo a Ca- 
talogue of Characters uſed in Phyſick, 
both in Latin and Enghſh. Engraved 
in Co Na 15 . 

A Rational Practice of Chyrurgery; 
or, Chyrurgical Obſervations reſolved ac- 
| cording to the Solid Fundamentals of 

true Philoſophy. By Fobn Mays, Doc- 

| tor of Phfick in Arnheim. In five n 


The Spaniſh Rule of Trade to the 


Teſt-Indies : Containing an account 
of the Caſa de Contratacion, or India. 
Houfe, its Government, Laws, Ordi- 
nances, Officers, and Juriſdiction: 


Ot its Inferiour Courts: Of the re: 


cciving-and ſending out Armada's and 


nd es What theſe are: Of the Duties 


paid ro the King: Who may go over to 
the Indies, and who not: Of the Corpo- - 
tation of Sailers - Of Building of Ships: 
i the Ports in the Indies : and many 
more Curious Obſervations of this Na- 


Wt: Written in Spaniſb by D. Joſeph 


4% Veitia Linage, Knight, Treafurer and 
Tommiſſioner of the Iadia. Houſe. Made 
*.,17/:ſh. To which are added, Iwo Com- 
iſts: One of the Goods Tranſport- 
out of Europe to the Spaniſb "Ip In- 


dies 3 


dier; the other of Comtmodit 


mon Prayer-Book, and the People as | 


mor, Lay man. The Third Edition, 
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fes brought 

from thoſe Parts into Europe. 
Grammatica Anglio-Lufitanica ©. Ot 1 
hort and Compendious Syſtem of ani 
Engliſh and Portueueze Grammar; Con! 
nnen Ae 
raining all the moſt Hſefuł and Neceſſa-. 
ry Rules of tlie Syntax, and Conſtructio ul 
of the Portugucze Tongue. Togetie 
with ſome uſeful Dialogues and Collio! 
quies, agreeable to common Convert 
tion. Wich a Vocabulary of Ufeful Words 
in Engliſb and Portugueze. Deſigned fd 
and fitted to all Capacities, and more ez 


| * hon n 1 3 5 575 . 
Bob Printed for 


* 


ſpecially fuck whoſe Chance or Buſineſs 9 
may lead them into any part of tie 
World, where that Language is uſed or Z 
Beyer Dictionary, French and EA 
liſh, and Engliſb and French, Abridg eu. 
Advice to the Readers of the Com 


tend ing the ſame. With a Preface f 
Divine Worſhip in General. By I. Sey 


Corrected. e 
Ayres's Atithmetick made eaſy for 1 
tbe uſe of Tradeſmen, with the Art of 
meaſuring. The feventh Editibn. 
The Engliſb Tutor, ora plain way td 
the Engliſb Tongue. The fifth Edition, 


